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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say some- 
thing worth while whether they are used as resource materials 
or not, 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult work- 
ers on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for four 
adult series: Adult Bible Course (see the quarterly, Adule Bible 
Course, for students’ material and teaching plans), International 
Lesson Series (see Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 
worth Notes for students’ material), Adult Fellowship Series (see 
Adult Student for students’ material), and Advanced Studies 
(see Adult Student for a reader’s guide). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. ““The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 
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Literature 


SomrE people have the idea that there is not 
enough Bible in the literature and that it teaches 
things other than Bible too much of the time. This 
contention seems to be based on the idea that the 
Bible is being taught only when we begin with a 
block of Scripture or a Bible story. 

The Bible itself came out of the reach of God 
toward man and man’s struggle to find God. This 
struggle took place in the everyday life of people. 
Even in Old Testament times great emphasis was 
placed on the things of everyday living. Jesus, 
too, laid much stress on them rather than on the 
long, drawn-out rules and traditions of the Phari- 
sees as they taught Bible. This does not mean that 
he thought the Bible of his day was unimportant. 
He rather thought that it needed to be given fresh 
interpretation in relation to life as it had to be 
lived every day. He came “not to destroy but to 
fulfill.” He quoted Scripture and knew it well. He 
gave fresh insights into its meaning. 

In teaching, Jesus most often started with some 
illustration from everyday life, such as the sower, 
the lost coin, the pearl, the birds and flowers. He 
taught from incidents in his experience with peo- 
ple, such as the woman at the well, the widow who 
gave her mite, the woman taken in adultery. He 
saw people’s everyday needs and helped them in 
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terms of Scripture that applied to their needs. 

In teaching we start with the familiar and relate 
the new to it. We create meaningful experiences 
and help the learner to grow. The use of the Bible 
in this way rather than starting with a story or 
verses from the Bible does not mean that we place 
the Bible in a secondary position. But rather it 
means that we think the Bible of such prime 
importance that we try to prepare the way so 
carefully that its meaning cannot be mistaken and 
that it will lead persons to genuine commitment 
to Christ and his way of life. In this we are in 
the spirit of Jesus, who said that it is not those 
who call him “Lord,” but those who “do the 
things that I say,” who are doing the will of God. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

We need to take great care not to separate, in 
our thinking, the knowledge of Bible content and 
its application. One cannot live what is in the 
Bible without knowing what it is. To know what it 
is without applying it to everyday living is to be 
false to Jesus’ teachings and to deceive ourselves. 

If in the manual, Goals and Materials for Chris- 
tian Teaching, you will trace the goal of Bible 
teaching, you will see how the materials are 
prepared so that both of these things can take 
place at once, without either being neglected. 


By IVY G. MYERS 
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It is important to remember that not all Bible 
passages have the same value to persons of all 
ages. Passages must be selected for use when they 
can have greatest meaning in the life of a person 
at a particular age. There are not enough Bible 
stories that are understandable to a kindergarten 
or primary child, for example, to use only Bible 
stories in the lessons. At those ages Bible stories 
must be related in various ways to meaningful 
experiences, so that they become real. 

The Bible is built in the curriculum gradually 
and progressively. By the time a child becomes 
an intermediate young person he has had a chance 
to know the Bible content, the chief characters 
and stories, the most meaningful passages, how 
the Bible came to be, how to use the Bible, and 
how to make its teachings meaningful in his own 
life by living by what is right against all odds. 

We wish to point out that materials claimed to 
be all Bible are often based on stories and passages 
beyond the understanding of the child and his 
experience. Many times they are confusing to 
children because symbolism is used for which 
they are not ready. Theological concepts are often 
used which have no meaning to a child as pre- 
sented and sometimes are actually disturbing or 
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confusing. Such materials violate the principles 
of growth. They treat the souls of children with 
violence such as we would be committing if we 
forced open a rosebud because we wanted to see 
the full-blown rose at once instead of letting it 
come to fruition according to God’s laws. Each 
teacher guides the children in genuine and deep 
experience with the Bible. The next builds on 
that, and so on, until the Bible is the Book of Life 
to all. 

In all our materials we stress the use of the 
Bible and its meanings in the home. Suggestions 
are given for parents and teachers to work to- 
gether to make the Bible come alive to children. 
The neglect of proper use of materials causes a 
lack for which the materials often are blamed. 

The deep concern for Bible teaching is com- 
mendable. The above suggestions will show that 
The Methodist Church has just that concern and 
motive in preparing the literature. The people 
who create the literature are consecrated Chris- 
tians, with years of experience in actual teaching 
and helping others to teach. They understand 
God’s laws of learning as applied to children, 
youth, and adults. They know and love the Bible 
and want our people to make it truly their own. 














SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COUNCIL 


ADULT LEADERS 





Tuis is the time for evaluating the year’s work 
in preparation for the June planning session. The 
adult-division superintendent, as chairman of the 
council, may establish a committee to work out a 
procedure for this meeting. A creative, yet factual, 
study should be made of the achievements of the 
year thus far and the goals yet to be reached. 

Charts showing attendance and membership 
figures, financial items (including all types of 
funds received and disbursed within each adult 
group—not just the amounts transmitted to the 
church-school treasurer), and the like, are essen- 
tial at this session. Notice also the suggestions for 
the council in this section of the April ApuLT 
TEACHER, pointing out many concerns for evalu- 
ation, beyond the tangible figures recorded Sun- 
day by Sunday, that are the evidences of growth 
in Christian attitudes and practices. 


In addition to the items suggested in April, be 
sure to include the following points throughout 
the consideration. 

e Stewardship education. A careful review of the 
articles by Adkins and Williams in November 
and December, 1959, issues of Adult Student (now 
available in reprint form*) will give content to 
this consideration. Are adult groups carefully 
budgeting their funds? Are they assuming their 
own financial responsibility for their full share of 
the total World Service program of their local 
church? 

e Accurate reporting. Give careful attention to 
the difference between membership and attend- 
ance. Study the church-school superintendent’s 
forms for reporting these matters; the items for 
his report should be supplied by the adult-division 
superintendent. Be sure that not only Sunday 
morning sessions are reported, but also those 
groups that meet at various other times through- 
out the week: young-adult fellowship, older-adult 
group, parents’ group, forums, short-term study 
classes on missions or social action, and others. 
Study the reports of the visitors to home mem- 
bers. Persons visited weekly may be included in 
the attendance averages. 

An evaluative study of this whole matter of re- 
porting will point toward much future work. Next 
month’s council meeting should give this item 
careful attention in its planning for the coming 
year. 

(See that a committee picks up the facts from 
the attendance and membership reports to help 
the adult-division superintendent formulate his 
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report for the fourth quarterly conference.) 
e Use of space and equipment by existing groups 
meeting at various times. How appropriate is the 
space for the purpose for which it is used? How 
well is it being used? 

e Growth in appreciation of, and use of, the arts in 
adult groups. Are adults finding greater enrich- 
ment and expression of their faith in drama, music, 
visual arts? (One test is the wholehearted partici- 
pation in singing the hymns at church worship 
services. ) 


OnE council meeting is obviously inadequate for 
a careful, thorough evaluation. However, if some 
of the points raised here and in the April material 
are considered creatively at this meeting, a point 
of view and procedure may be established. Fur- 
ther thinking and weighing of each point should 
continue in succeeding months and, in fact, all 
through the year. 

Brief reminders should be made covering ob- 
servance of National Family week, May 1-8, and 
concerning plans for sending delegates to summer 
training conferences. 

Next month: Planning for the year ahead in 
adult work. Resources: Notes from this month’s 
meeting, Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE), 
June issue of The Methodist Story. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES 









Leader’s Suggestions by Thomas J. Van Loon | 











Tuts is the second month in “Advanced 
Studies” of The Church Faces the Isms, edited 
by Arnold B. Rhodes. These book studies are un- 
structured as far as session-by-session instructions 
are concerned and are designed to be studied at 
the pace at which the group would like to go. A 
reading guide will be found in Adult Student. 


p> The Church Faces the Isms 

The isms described in Part Two of the text are 
rooted in differences in biblical interpretation. 
These are fundamentalism, adventism, dispensa- 
tionalism, and perfectionism. 

These suggestions to the teacher are organized 
around three general points: (1) conflict, (2) 
perspective, and (3) supplementary items. 

1. All four of the isms treated have been bitter- 
ly controversial. Not only do they deal with 
sharply differing ideas, but also a heavy emotion- 
al freighting has been added because these differ- 
ences involve the Bible. 

The teacher may find himself confronted by 
either of two situations. On the one hand, class 
members may be reticent to look at these isms in 
any depth because of memories of conflict and 
bitterness. At the other extreme may be some 
groups who, because of distance from these con- 
troversies, will have little sense of the reality and 
conviction, the heat and emotion with which these 
issues have been treated. In either case, it will be 
important to establish some frame of reference for 
looking at conflict. 

It may be useful to remind ourselves that po- 
tential conflict is latent in all situations involving 
interpersonal relations. Modern psychology and 
much of modern theology take seriously the per- 
vasive character of ambivalent feelings (that is, 
liking and disliking at the same time) which feed 
disagreement and controversy. 

For example, although we normally think of 
the family as a center of love and warmth, nega- 
tive feelings and aggression are present in the 
midst of affection. A recent study of emerging 
family life patterns is significantly titled Love and 
Conflict (Gibson Winter, author). 

All this suggests that tendencies to conflict are 
present in all interpersonal situations. It may well 
be a legitimate function of the church to help peo- 
ple recognize and deal with these conflicts crea- 
tively. 

Often controversy emerges when an effort is 
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The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor 


being made to change a point of view or to change 
a situation or a relationship. Should the discus- 
sion of the text material lead to strong differences 
of viewpoint, you might find it appropriate to in- 
volve class members in the following experiment: 

Select persons in groups of three, with one per- 
son instructed to try to change a second person’s 
mind on some important matter. The third per- 
son is to be an observer to note what seems to be 
effective and what is not, to note what happens 
in the process, and to share this data periodically 
with the other two members of the group. Eight 
to ten minutes in such an experience, followed 
by sharing of insights, may provide vital informa- 
tion on how controversy is fed and/or reduced. 

2. It is important that a climate be established 
in which the issues, particularly of the funda- 
mentalist controversy, can be explored at face 
value. You may, therefore, want to suggest that 
the evaluation of fundamentalism (pages 61-66) 
be read before the first part of that chapter. 

In addition, you should point out that, although 
there were some very unlovely extremes and ex- 
tremists, large numbers of the fundamentalist 
leaders were reputable and responsible persons, 
concerned to defend what to them were precious 
matters of faith and doctrine. 

3. In the Encyclopedia of Religion* you will 
find succinct statements about these isms: funda- 
mentalism (page 291), Mormonism (page 432), 
perfectionism (page 574), adventism (page 6). 

In addition, consideration of the setting in 
which adventism emerged may be advanced by 
the following statement from H. Richard Niebuhr 
(The Social Sources of Denominationalism,* pages 
30-31): “The religion of the untutored and eco- 
nomically disfranchised classes has distinct ethi- 
cal and psychological characteristics, correspond- 
ing to the needs of these groups. Emotional fervor 
is one common mark... . From the first century 
onward, apocalypticism has always been most 
at home among the disinherited.” 

In addition, it would be well to encourage in- 
dividual members of the class to establish con- 
tacts with members of the isms here under consid- 
eration. Reports of meetings, conversations, view- 
points, and so on, can provide a valuable addition, 
and sometimes a corrective, to interpretations 
based exclusively upon written sources. 


> Text 
The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold B. Rhodes, 
editor; Abingdon Press, 1958. $4.50 


* See April issue of ADULT TEACHER for sources of these books. 
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May lI: 
The People 


of the Covenant 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


IsRAEL was a people of the covenant. Genesis 
12 tells of the threefold promise to Abraham 
who left Ur of the Chaldees in search of a living 
God and a new land. 

The promise is viewed as having a rough 
struggle through men like Jacob, who had to leave 
the promised land because of his theft. But he 
“wrestled with God” and became a new man— 
Israel. 

The promise was almost lost in Joseph too, for 
he was sold into slavery to Egyptians. After nearly 
half a century his clan returned to Canaan to re- 
ceive the land promised to Abraham. 

Moses received the word of the promise, and 
through him the covenant was made between God 
and the people. Exodus 3:1-12 tells how Moses 
was at Midian, working for his father-in-law, 
Jethro, when he saw the burning bush that was 
not consumed. 

It was at Sinai that God revealed himself to 
Moses as “the God of your father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
Some scholars think that before this time there 
had been belief in three gods—the “Shield of 
Abraham,” the “Fear of Isaac,” and the “Mighty 
One of Jacob.” Moses realized that these were 
not three distinct Gods, but three ways in which 
the one God had revealed himself to the patri- 
archs. 

God’s name was then revealed to Moses as 
“Yahweh” (“Jehovah,” in the King James Ver- 
sion). 

Yahweh called Moses to be his servant and gave 
him a commission to deliver the children of Egypt 
from their bondage. Eventually this was done. But 
note that all “called” men are also commissioned 
men. 

The covenant between Yahweh and Israel was 
made at Mount Sinai after the deliverance from 
the Sea of Reeds. Deutero-Isaiah is convinced that 
they were called to be a light to the nations, to 
show those who worship idols—the work of their 
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hands—what the true God is like, who he is, and 
how he may be worshiped adequately. 


IsarAH 42:18-20 refers to the spiritual blindness 
of the average man. We need eyes to see the un- 
seen. Faith is just this—the insight to see the in- 
visible. 

An illustration of this spiritual blindness is 
found in Numbers 22: 21-31. 

As Balaam moved along the narrow road, riding 
a small donkey, the angel of the Lord stood in 
the path and blocked his way. But Balaam did not 
see the angel, for he was traveling through this 
beautiful world with a dull and barren stare. 

Spiritual blindness is one of the basic crippling 
diseases of our day. 


DEvuTERO-ISAIAH visions God as calling Israel 
“my son” (43:6). This implies of course that the 
Israelites call him “Father.” 

Note how Yahweh refers to Israel as “my son” 
from the days of Moses at Midian, even before he 
goes to the Pharaoh in Egypt (Exodus 4:22). 
Hosea (1:10) declares that Israel, whose immoral- 
ity has denied kinship with God, will be rein- 
stated by moral living and steadfast love. Then 
the Israelites shall be called: “Sons of the living 
God.” This title is reserved for those who are 
living the will of God in their lives. 

The covenant is in force only as both parties 
follow their mutual agreements. God is always 
loyal to his vows, therefore only man can break 
the relationship between God and man. God seeks 
for all nations, not just Israel (as the prophet de- 
clares categorically) , to enter into an alliance (or 
covenant) with him. This covenant has a moral 
basis—“righteousness exalts a nation.” 

God is seeking for that nation(s) which will 
adopt his personal attributes (love, justice, mercy) 
as its own way of life. He seeks those who will 
align their spirits (their attitudes, motives, dis- 
positions, and intellects) with his. He yearns that 
others may so live that pagans may look at them 
and see the face of God reflected through their 
living. 












May 8: 
Redemption 
Through Grace 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Man Y a saint has primed his spiritual pump 
by reading Ezekiel 37: 1-14. 

At this point Ezekiel was in Babylon with the 
exiles. He was “in the midst of the valley; it was 
full of bones.” 

There was a proverb among the exiles: “Our 
bones are dried up, and our hope is lost; we are 
clean cut off.” They felt that their cause was lost, 
they were as dead men. 

Ezekiel knew their thirst for hope. In his vision 
he stood in the valley of dry bones, but he did not 
stand alone. God was there too. 

He heard God ask a question: “Son of man, can 
these bones live?” The answer is obvious—God 
knows! But the word came to the Ezekiel, “Proph- 
esy to these bones, and say to them, O dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lorp” (37:4). 

And eventually God breathed upon his exiled 
people (the “bones”), and they found new life 
and faith. A choice hymn to me comes from the 
composer who brooded over Ezekiel’s experience 
of faith in God in these trying days: “Breathe 
on Me, Breath of God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
180). 

Very likely Isaiah-of-Babylon knew Ezekiel 
and had heard his message of confidence and trust 
many times. 

Think how much Ezekiel’s words would have 
meant to him: “I will put my Spirit within you, 
and you shall live, and I will place you in your 
own land; then you shall know that I, the Lorp, 
have spoken, and I have done it, says the Lorp” 
(Ezekiel 37:14). 

Ezekiel knew well that only God was their Re- 
deemer. Besides him there was no other—no man, 
no nation, only God could redeem his people. We 
need to be reminded of this in our day. No man, 
no president, no king, no political figurehead—no 
one but God can save his people. Our trust must 
be in him alone. 


IsataH 43:20 refers to God giving “water in the 
wilderness” and “rivers in the desert.” Moses’ 
experience of giving water at Rephidim is the 
basis for this new faith. Exodus 17:1-7 gives the 
story of how the people grumbled for lack of 
water and how Moses finally struck the rock 
(at God’s command) with his rod. eters came 
forth in abundance. 
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Centuries later, there was another discussion 
about water. The scene is at Sychar, at Jacob’s 
well. The woman is giving Jesus a drink of water 
at his request. Jesus is speaking: “If you knew 
. .. who it is that is saying to you, ‘Give me a 
drink,’ you would have asked him, and he would 
have given you living water.” 

The woman did not understand and replied that 
the well was very deep and that he had no rope 
to draw with, so how could he give her a drink? 
Jesus replied, “Every one who drinks of this water 
will thirst again, but whoever drinks of the water 
that I shall give him will never thirst; the water 
that I shall give him will become in him a spring 
the healing power of the waters of life. 

Few people in Ezekiel’s day knew of a living 
water which would flow under the throne of grace. 
Few believed it in Isaiah-of-Babylon’s day. Mil- 
lions of our day have not heard the good news, 
although people by the millions have experienced 
the healing power and of the waters of life. 


An interesting insight about the underground 
waters of southern Palestine (called the Negeb) 
is this: If you dig just a few feet below the sur- 
face, you will strike water. Nelson Glueck has 
described this fact (River Jordan, Westminster 
Press, $3.75). He once told several of us how his 
wife and several other wives of excavators were 
living in the dry and arid lands of the Negeb. 

The wives were wearied “unto death” of the 
desolation in which they continually lived. One 
day they began to dig and found water within 
several feet from the top of the sandy soil. 

They deliberately drew water from their new 
well (which reminded them of how Abraham had 
once dug several wells in the same area) and 
planted grain in a rather large area. I saw the re- 
sults in a picture which Dr. Glueck showed one 
night. Lovely green grass grew abundantly in 
the area that had been watered by these women. 
But there was nothing but dry and arid areas be- 
yond it. 

There is a tremendous amount of underground 
water, geologists are discovering. Even in Egypt 
the water wheels that have been used to lift 
water from the Nile to canals are now being 
turned to lifting water from underground rivers. 

Isaiah-of-Babylon prophesied that God would 
make rivers of water in the desert places. This 
has been proved to be both literally and spiritual- 
ly true. We saw old waste places being reclaimed, 
and we see new lives finding refreshment and 
life as they find waters that satisfy the thirsty 
soul. 

All these things are possible because of a God 
who is creator and also a redeemer of men. God 
is a lover of those whom he has created. He yearns 
to help them find nourishment and refreshment, 
both physically and spiritually. This is the nature 
of the God that the prophets revealed and which 
Jesus declared in his life. 


Adult Bible Course 















May ls: 
Strange 
Instruments 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


C YRUS was called “Yahweh’s anointed.” Who is 
this Cyrus? Let’s look to his birth and boyhood. 
Cyrus II (the great) was founder of the Persian 
Empire. His name “Cyrus,” according to Strabo, 
is a Persian word meaning “the sun.” So we ob- 
serve how the sun rose in the East—ruling over 
Elam (his native land), then Media, then Lydia, 
and finally Babylonia. 

One story reports that Astyages (King of 
Media) had had a dream in which he saw his 
grandson taking over his authority and power in 
Media. Fearful, he gave his daughter to Cam- 


byses I, a Persian, considering him an inferior 


man to the Medes. They begat Cyrus. 

Herodotus (the “father of history,” who wrote 
in the early fifth century B.c.) refers to some 
of the many legends about Cyrus: Astyages had 
another fearful dream about his grandson. So as 
soon as Cyrus was born, he ordered the death of 
the boy. Harpagus, manager of the state affairs, 
was appointed to see that Cyrus was killed. 

According to legend Harpagus gave the baby 
(Cyrus) to one of his herdsmen to kill. But his 
servant’s wife had just had a stillborn baby, so 
they exchanged the babies. 

When ten years of age, Cyrus was playing 
“king” with his playmates. He acted his part so 
realistically that he ordered one of the boys se- 
verely punished because of disobedience. Word 
got to this boy’s father, who took the matter up 
with King Astyages. King Astyages called for the 
herdsman’s son and immediately recognized his 
grandson. 

Herodotus, relying on traditions in Harpagas’ 
family, justified Harpagas’ later treasonable acts 
by the cruelty of Astyages. Harpagus urged Cyrus 
to attack Media and predicted that he would eas- 
ily be victor and would be crowned King of Media 
and Anshan. 


Cyrus did actually conquer his grandfather and 
became king of Media and Persia. After this vic- 
tory, Cyrus went west one thousand miles to 
Lydia and conquered Croesus, King of Lydia, who 
was totally unprepared for war. 

Having captured Lydia, Media, and soon the 
lands to the Indus River (in India), the only peo- 


ple whom this man had not captured were the | 


Semites of Babylonia. 


It was between 540-538 B.c. (the same date as 
the ministry of Isaiah-of-Babylon) that Naboni- 
dus (King of Babylonia) felt the full force of the 
Persian armies. 

Nabonidus was a lover of the gods, as both 
Herodotus and Diodorus tell us. For twelve years 
he gave no time to military preparedness nor to 
the defenses of his capital city. He spent his time 
looking for old foundations of former temples 
and restoring them for the worship of the various 
gods. 

Nabonidus built a temple for all the various 
gods of other cities of his realm and had these 
gods brought to Babylon. Little wonder that Na- 
bonidus was hated by the priests of Babylon, es- 
pecially since he had refused to participate in the 
annual New Year’s Festival of Marduk—the an- 
nual enthronement of both king and god. 

Cyrus came at a most opportune time. Thus it 
was that in 539 B.c., in conformity with Babylo- 
nian custom, Cyrus “grasped the hands of the 
golden statue of Bel-Marduk.” He thus became 
consecrated as monarch. 


Cyrus founded his empire on respect of persons. 
Instead of humiliating and oppressing the nations, 
he conciliated them. Instead of forcing his religion 
on the people, he encouraged their traditional wor- 
ship. Instead of transporting captives to different 
parts of the empire, he permitted the return of 
exiles to their native lands. 

One writer has said, “In contrast to other ori- 
ental conquerors, especially the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians, Cyrus was extraordinarily benev- 
olent and humane. Instead of executing Astyages 
of Media and Croesus of Lydia, he permitted each 
of them to retain a royal retinue. He protected the 
treasures of Babylon, and respected traditional 
forms of religion. He abrogated the Assyro- 
Babylonian policy of deporting captive popula- 
tions to a foreign land, and even permitted exiles 
to return to their homelands. He has rightly been 
called one of the most enlightened rulers in 
human history. 

“So began the great Persian empire, an empire 
that was destined to last for two hundred years, 
until the rise of Alexander the Great. It is against 
the background of these momentous international 
developments, which sent a wave of expectancy 
throughout the ancient world and which widened 
men’s horizons of thought as never before, that 
we must understand the prophecy of Second 
Isaiah.” 4 

Little wonder that Isaiah called him “the Lord’s 
Anointed.” Indeed God used him in many ways. It 
is good to see a Semite, such as Isaiah, able to 
see God at work through an Aryan, such as 
Cyrus. It was another Semite who was to say 
“God shows no partiality.” 





1 Understanding the Old Testament by Bernhard W. Anderson. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957, page 399. Used by permission. 
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May 22: 
Religion: 
Burden or Buoy? 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


A FEW insights about Babylon will be helpful. 
The city was constructed by Sumerians, about 
twenty-two centuries B.c. It was the capital city 
of the great Babylonian King Hammurabi, whose 
code of law is world famous. 

Nebuchadrezzar built many new buildings and 
restored many temples and towers of the gods in 
many cities, as did Nabonidus. Nabonidus has 
often been referred to as the “mystic,” rather than 
as “king.” He was interested deeply in religion, 
which may be partially explained by the fact that 
his mother had been a priestess at the temple of 
Sin in Harran, where she was captured by 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Esagila, the shrine of Marduk, was really a 
pantheon, containing small shrines of many gods. 
There was a special place where Nabu (Nebo) 
was kept during an annual visit to Babylon to see 
his father (Marduk), as well as other shrines for 
other deities. 

Marduk’s shrine was a luxurious place. Indica- 
tions are that its ceiling was of cedar-wood beams, 
plated with gold. Its paneling was studded with 
precious stones. The bases of its lovely pillars 
were adorned with carvings from alabaster and 
lapis lazuli. Its furniture was simple, consisting 
mostly of a throne and bed (wood plated in gold). 
I have seen similar paraphernalia in the Cairo 
Museum, taken from King Tut’s tomb. 

North of Esaglia (the shrine of Marduk) is the 
huge ziggurat, generally considered to be the 
“Tower of Babel.” The Tower of Babel properly 
called “E-temen-an-ki” (“house of the Terrace- 
platform of heaven and earth”) was quite large. 
It measured 300 feet square at its base. It con- 
sisted of seven stories with each one diminishing 
in size till the top story was comparatively small. 

The last floor of the Tower was a temple, con- 
structed (possibly by Nebuchadrezzar) of blue 
enameled bricks. A stairway may have run 
against the face of the wall to the “first floor,” with 
a second stairway up to the next floor, and so on. 
Or one huge stairway of one hundred steps may 
have run from the courtyard directly to the top 
of the temple. 

One scholar suggests that this was the back- 
ground for Jacob’s dream about a ladder reaching 
to heaven, with angels of God marching up and 
down the steps. 
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It is of real interest to remember that 
Nebuchadrezzar relates that he used captives of 
war to do his building and remodeling of temples. 

Now in view of this, let us recall some of the 
peoples he had conquered: There would have 
been Elamites, Medes, Lydians, Philistines, Phoe- 
nicians, Assyrians, Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites, 
Edomites, and Jews. 

Now reread the story of the “confusion of 
tongues” at the building of the Tower of Babel, 
Genesis 11:1-10. 

Remembering that the Book of Genesis was put 
in its present form in the fifth century B.c., a cen- 
tury after the Jews had been in exile in Babylon, 
we can see evidence of Babylonian influence in 
many places in the story. 


A worp about the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
Archaeologists are not all agreed concerning their 
location and description. The following description 
is the opinion of Archeologist Koldewey: They 
were not as massive as one might suppose. The 
foundation was about 130 feet by 90 feet and had 
fourteen narrow chambers (seven on each side 
forming a rectangular area). These chambers 
were raised as terraces, giving different heights 
on which soil was placed and trees, flowers, and 
grass were planted. The whole was completely 
walled in. This was constructed by Nebuchad- 
rezzar for his Median wife. She had loved the hills 
of Media so much that her husband-king “brought 
the mountains to his queen” by making them in 
his palace. 

The water supply for these gardens (which, 
viewed from behind their massive walls, seemed 
to be “hanging”) was provided by slave labor. 
Probably many Jews suffered long hours of toil 
as they worked the water wheels lifting the buck- 
ets of water from the canals to the heights above. 


On the New Year’s Day Festival a parade was 
held. It was at the close of this parade that the 
king, for example, Cyrus, would bow down and 
acknowledge Marduk as his god and lord. 

Cyrus, having bowed before the idol, would 
have arisen, and “taken the hand of Marduk,” 
leading him (his processional) back to the Tower 
and shrine of Marduk. 

For a good description of this type of corona- 
tion and enthronement, see the novel about 
Deutero-Isaiah by Sholem Asch, entitled The 
Prophet (Pocket Books, 50 cents). 

With this background, the impotence of idols, 
such as Nebo, Marduk, Sin, and Ishtar, is seen 
in a new light. There is luxury and there is sin 
in the name of religion. But the gods are stone— 
they have no feelings, they cannot move, they can- 
not purpose. There is but one God. 

The Prophet of Restoration sees the necessity 
of calling Israel to a great mission: they are to 
be a people of priests—to lead mankind to the 
one true and holy God. 
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May 29: 
Called, 


Commissioned, 


Redeemed 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


DeEuTERO-ISAIAH was quite dependent on 
his great predecessor Jeremiah; there are many 
similarities between them. 

Both Isaiah-of-Babylon and Jeremiah were 
convinced that God had fashioned them and ap- 
pointed them as prophets “from their mother’s 
womb” (see Isaiah 49:1 and Jeremiah 1:5). 

Another similarity is found in their belief that 
the arena of their prophetic activity was the whole 
world. Jeremiah heard God say: 


I have set you this day over nations and over 
kingdoms, 

to pluck up and to break down, 

to destroy and to overthrow, 

to build and to plant (1:10). 


Isaiah-of-Babylon was commissioned (as was Is- 
rael) for (spiritual) authority over the nations 
of the world. 

In each case the prophets felt that suffering 
and persecution were inevitable. Both felt that 
they had failed God in their work. Both knew 
that sacrifice and vicarious suffering is the price 
that must be paid if others are to progress. 

Once again we observe how dependent great 
writers and teachers are on their predecessors. 
Our prophet filled his mind with the figures of 
speech and literary techniques of Jeremiah and 
Hosea. Then he wrote of his own faith and reli- 
gious experience. 


“HE named my name” refers to the story in Gene- 
sis 32. The background for this event is that 
Jacob had left his uncle Laban (in Syria) and 
was returning with his wives to his parents and 
his twin brother Esau. Having crossed the ford 
at the Jabbok River (which runs westward, 
emptying into the Jordan River) Jacob was left 
alone. “And a man wrestled with him until the 
breaking of the day” (verse 24). 

Scholars explain this event in a twofold way. 
First, these words are a metaphor which state the 
very great and important fact that Jacob “wrestled 
with the Lord” that night till God became his 
leader. Secondly, this event marks the joining of 


the southern tribes (Judah) with the northern 
(Israel) tribes—hence this union is symbolized by 
the changing of the name from Jacob to Israel. © 

Sometimes the northern tribes are represented 
by Leah’s families, and southern by Rachel’s 
(Joseph and Benjamin). 


Some have called Deutero-Isaiah the Father of 
Zionism. I doubt if this is valid, but he did live in 
an age when the exiled Jews dreamed of return- 
ing to their homeland, Palestine. 

In our day we have seen a revival of Zionism, 
though for a different reason. In the days of Cyrus, 
the great prophets dreamed that Israel would 
return home in order that she might become a 
nation of priests to other peoples—that she might 
help all mankind find God. 

This is not the present dream of Zionism. The 
purpose in returning to Palestine is simply to 
help found a nation composed of Jewish people. 
Indeed many who return no longer believe in 
either their scriptures or Yahweh their God. Their 
purposes are no longer religious, but entirely 
political. 

A few facts may help you as a teacher, for 
some questions about modern Zionism are sure to 
arise. 

The Zionist movement has had a long history, 
gaining strength and momentum through the 
years. 

In 1917 Lloyd George granted the Balfour Dec- 
laration which called for the establishment of a 
home (not astate) in Palestine. At this time about 
55,000 of the population were Jews. 

November 29, 1947, a recommendation was 
made at the United Nations for partition of Pales- 
tine into two states—Jordan and Israel. Pande- 
monium broke out immediately on this reeommen- 
dation. Hundreds of persons were killed during 
the first few months. 

The Big Five debated many suggestions until 
May 15, 1948, at which time Israel declared her- 
self a state, Israeli. The United States had urged 
this step and helped finance this move. 

The outcome was that Palestine was split into 
two parts, one governed by Israel, the other gov- 
erned by Jordan—the western part Jewish, the 
eastern part Arab. There were great tragedies of 
this year: Several hundred thousand Arabs be- 
came refugees just outside the Israeli borders. 
Multitudes of these refugees still live in miser- 
able conditions in these refugee camps. 

Questions could be raised as to whether this 
modern Zionism is the spirit of Deutero-Isaiah. 
Are the methods, purposes, and concerns of mod- 
ern Zionism in keeping with the “return”? Hun- 
dreds of Christian scholars who have traveled and 
studied in these areas agree that this is not the 
case. 

In brief, I do not see this present movement as a 
fulfillment of Isaiah-of-Babylon’s dreams of a 


- great return with a religious motivation. 


UNIT VII: CHRISTIANS LOOK AT MILITARISM 








ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galioway 





The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we begin a new unit of five les- 
sons on “Christians Look at Militarism.” Scan 
through the entire unit in Adult Student to get an 
overview. 

Write at once to the General Board of World 
Peace of The Methodist Church (740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois) for helpful items which you 
can use as supplementary material. Ask for a free 
copy of The Methodist Church Officially Acts on 
War and Peace, Statements of the General Con- 
ference and of the Council of Bishops. (This 
pamphlet may be ordered in quantities at nomi- 
nal cost.) 

If you keep a file of AputT TEACHER, you will 
find some good material on this subject in the 
issue for July, 1956. Investigate the availability of 
audio-visual materials through The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. See also 
the list ef additional resources, page 11. 

Fix this in your mind as the purpose of the 
unit: to understand how militarism has influenced 
our culture, how it increases rather than de- 
creases the problem of man’s terror, and that 
Christians must point a way to peace. 

Read carefully the first lesson, “A Balance of 
Terror,” in Adult Student. Relate this material 
to the Bible readings. Ask God’s guidance in your 
preparation. 

The outline below is suggested to help you or- 
ganize your materials and to develop a balanced 
presentation of the main ideas of this lesson. For 
the first session on this unit, you may wish to 
adopt this teaching aim: to understand the condi- 





Mr. Soir is academic vice-president, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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May I: 


A Balance of Terror 


tions and problems that created the present state 
of tension and to understand the task Christians 
face. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Peoples on edge: “A Balance of Terror” 
II. Causes of tension 
III. What does the church have to say? 
IV. Our task 


To BEGIN 


Select an item, as reported in your daily news- 
paper or weekly news magazine, which reflects 
the state of tension among the peoples of the 
world. Use this illustration to point out that terror 
and fear are commonplace. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Peoples on edge: “A Balance of Terror” 


Move at once into the theme presented in Adult 
Student. Nations are evidently intensifying terror 
by increasing emphasis on armaments. Explain 
Churchill’s phrase, “a balance of terror.” 

Ask: What does the fact that 67 per cent of our 
national budget in 1959 was spent on armaments 
say about our own national anxiety? What does 
this mean on a Christian scale of values? 

In preparation for examining with the class the 
various causes of tension, take some time to 
analyze and emphasize the significance of Leiper’s 
picture of the world in miniature. Why do these 
figures seem so much more personal than most 
statistics? 

Here is an urgent question to put to your group, 
What can a Christian say—what must he say— 
about this proportion of spending: $850 a year 
per family for military items and only $3.50 to 
share the message of the gospel? 


II. Causes of tension 


Press more deeply into your subject by analyz- 
ing with the class some of the specific causes of 
tension, as listed by Ewing in Adult Student. 

Fear and suspicion receive first mention. Ewing 
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refers to our “state of psychological illness.” Does 
the group think our disturbed social order reflects 
itself in the increase of individual mental unrest? 
Is the “cult of mental peace” in modern religion a 
symptom of widespread feelings of insecurity? 

Perhaps you can use this thought: A number of 
Americans who have visited Russia report that in 
informal conversation with people on the street, 
often the first question asked of the American 
tourist is, “Why do you wish to fight us?” Is this 
not the question we would ask Russian citizens? 
They are suspicious of us, as we are of them! Do 
the common people of either nation want war? 
If not, why are we emphasizing preparation for it? 

How can we solve the problem of mutual sus- 
picion? Travel agencies report that more people 
are planning to go to Russia this summer than 
ever. Will this greatly accelerated travel to Rus- 
sia help develop better understanding between our 
two countries? The class might like to discuss this 
point. 

If your group feels that we are justifiably sus- 
picious of the Russians, explore this attitude. An 
American statesman said recently that the Amer- 
ican people would have significant world problems 
even if there were no communism. What did he 
mean by this? 

Would you like to raise this question, Do the 
Russian people generally lack confidence in their 
government? On the contrary, visitors to Russia 
report rather uniformly that the ordinary citizen 
believes in his government with a sort of religious 
enthusiasm. 

You could raise another and related question: 
Do we in America lack faith in our government? 
Do we believe our nation is always right? You 
will wish to distinguish between constructive 
criticism of governmental programs and policies 
on the one hand and disloyalty to the nation on 
the other. 

We Americans have always considered it a 
patriotic duty to support our nation, but are we 
sometimes led rather uncritically into support of 
military nationalism? The stockpiling of atom 
bombs leads to world tension, as Ewing points 
out. This is the way of reliance upon militarism; 
it is the tool of fear and suspicion. 

Ewing speaks next of hunger as a source of ten- 
sion in the modern world. Emphasize that this is 
now a greater problem than ever before in the 
history of mankind. Many, many children in In- 
dia eat only four times a week while our country 
: spending a million dollars a day to store excess 

ood. 

A Midwestern minister in a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon pointed to barns stuffed with excess food 
and fields left uncultivated in return for subsi- 
dies. He emphasized possible practical demonstra- 
tion of gratitude by sharing our plenty with the 
needy of the world. His sermon received un- 


favorable comment. Why was his sermon re- 
sented? 





Do you not agree that it would be well at this 
point in your presentation to stress the fact that 
over half of the people of the world never get 
enough to eat? Ask the members of your group 
to try to imagine living through their whole lives 
without a full, balanced, satisfying meal! We are 
under obligation to the underprivileged of the 
world. In dealing with this Christian obliga- 
tion, you might wish to notice our country’s pro- 
grams for the relief of suffering—both federal, 
tax-supported programs and those of voluntary 
organizations. 

The tension and unrest caused by relative de- 
grees of hunger of almost four fifths of the people 
of the world is intensified by another factor, the 
explosion—not the mere expansion—but the ezx- 
plosion of world population. 

Draw attention to the figures Ewing cites rela- 
tive to population explosion. You might wish to 
make this contrast: We in America are proud 
of our growing suburbs. Our ideal is a ranch- 
style house with a double or triple garage, numer- 
ous appliances, and other signs of material suc- 
cess. 

But what about other countries and other peo- 
ples? China is thought by some to have 600 mil- 
lion people. India has at least 400 million and is 
predicted in another generation to explode into 
800 million inhabitants. How will these starving 
millions feel about our prosperous growth? 

Take care not to condemn the conveniences of 
modern living. The point is that we must find a 
way to help others attain at least the basic neces- 
sities of life. 

Your class might like to discuss possible steps 
toward getting other nations to control their popu- 
lation by the regulation of births. The Roman 
Catholic Church, which regards birth control as 
immoral, says this is not the solution to the prob- 
lem of world population. Many Protestant leaders 
think the world population must be controlled and 





Resources * 


Peace or Atomic War? by Albert Schweitzer; 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. $1.50 

Christian Responsibility on a Changing 
Planet; National Council of Churches. 
35 cents 

The United Nations and How It Works, by 
David Cushman Coyle; The New American 
Library (A Mentor Book), 1958. 50 cents 

Plowshares and Pruning Hooks; The Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 25 cents 

Man’s New Hope, by Justin Wroe Nixon; 
Church Peace Union. 50 cents 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

















that we should advocate a program of education 
in family planning. How does the class feel about 
this matter? 

Unrest and revolution are cited by Ewing as 
contributing also to world tension. Nations dis- 
trust each other at the very highest levels and 
accuse each other of spying. Inspection for atom 
experimentation and stockpiles is almost too deli- 
cate a subject to be discussed among nations with 
nuclear programs. Some of our leaders would try 
to keep the results of free scientific inquiry from 
other nations. Meanwhile our rivals are racing 
with us and often out-performing us. What should 
be a co-operative, scientific investigation of the 
universe takes on overtones of military competi- 
tion. 

Within certain countries revolutions seem to 
have a way of bursting out with violence. Some 
of our nearest neighbors retaliate against each 
other in revolution on a scale that amounts to 
mass murder of their own people. You can 
make the point: This revolutionary activity con- 
tributes to feelings of uncertainty and insecurity 
in the world generally. 

While you may wish to mention other factors, 
you will not want to omit that of the lack of moral 
judgment discussed by Ewing. You may observe 
that never have so many lacked a sense of right 
and wrong. Leaders in our culture acknowledge 
the national state of our morality is low. It is 
not only a matter of individual morality; it is.a 
matter of our corporate practice. Other nations 
have pointed to the great gulf between our pro- 
fession of high standards and our low standards 
of social practice. 

Here is a challenge for the group: It has been 
said that our culture is becoming increasingly 
secularized. At the same time, church attendance 
is at an all-time high. How can this be explained? 

A preacher has declared that it is time we stop 
worrying about what the Russians will do. He 
says, “It is rather a question of what God is going 
to do about us.” Before what gods have we fallen 
down in fear? What has this to do with our going 
to church—or what has our going to church to do 
with this? 


III. What does the church have to say? 


In connection with presenting this part of the 
lesson, call the attention of the class to the offi- 
cial statements of the church by putting in their 
hands copies of The Methodist Church Officially 
Acts on War and Peace. (Every member of your 
group should also have his own copy of The Meth- 
odist Social Creed, available from the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Sample free; 2 to 100 copies, 3 cents each.) 

So far you have moved along these lines: The 
world is full of tensions and is in a state of terror. 
You have examined the causes of this world-wide 
fear. Our own heavy defense spending and arma- 
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National Family Week 


“The Family As a Christian Community” 
is the theme for National Family Week ob- 
servance (May 1-8). 

Each local-church commission on educa- 
tion, through its committee on family life, 
is responsible for this observance. Church 
activities for the whole family might include 
the Sunday Evening Fellowship and appro- ° 
priate Sunday morning service. 

Suggestions. for National Family Week 
were provided in the March issues of The 
Church School and The Christian Home. 

National Family Week is an appropriate 
time to introduce The Christian Home to 
families not now receiving it. Sample copies 
are free from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 











ment racing do not promise to solve the prob- 
lem of world terror but rather to intensify it. 
What does the church have to say? Note the 
official statements quoted by Ewing. The essence 
of them is that the method of Jesus and the method 
of a militarism-minded culture are quite different. 
They are opposite points of view. But it is not 
enough to condemn war and all the things which 
contribute to our terror. We must “build” peace. 


IV. Our task 

You will now wish to drive home the point that 
the task we face is tremendous. The problems of 
the world cannot be solved by military might. As 
Christians we believe it is possible under God and 
with his help to “create the conditions of peace.” 
Ewing enumerates some of these conditions; your 
class might wish to discuss them. 

The building of peace is not something we can 
leave, in disinterested fashion, to political leaders. 
It is a personal Christian responsibility. Certain- 
ly we endorse the official statements of the church. 
Political leaders must realize that in all these 
matters we are definite, organized, and united. 
They must know our position. We must support 
them in every constructive action they take and 
must make our will known in advance on all im- 
portant issues we can anticipate. You will wish 
also to personalize this task; note the things indi- 
viduals can do. 

You might wish to conclude this section with 
the observation that it is our task to build peace. 
This is not simple to do; it is not easy, but it is im- 
perative. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. List and discuss some signs of tension and 
terror in our time. 

2. Is our nation justified in trying to control 
population in other nations? Defend your an- 
swer. What is the attitude of church leaders? 
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3. Use creative imagination: If you were thrust 
into a position of world leadership, what steps 
would you advocate to reduce world tension? 

4. Read the Methodist Social Creed. Do you see 
relationships among its various sections? For ex- 
ample, in what way are sections III(f) (“War 
and Peace”) and HI(g) (“Civil Liberties and 
Civil Rights”) related? Are these principles valid 
and adequate, in your opinion, for all peoples of 
the world? 

5. Does man feel more, or less, “secure” in our 
time than he has in past ages? Why? What effect 
have each of the following had upon modern man’s 
sense of security: (a) labor unionism, (b) social 
security, (c) government controls on the econo- 
my, (d) more education, (e) technology and in- 
dustrialization, (f) the United Nations, (g) the 
atom bomb, (h) the race into space? 

6. Has science taken over the authority of re- 
ligion? Explain why you answer as you do. 

7. Discuss the statement, The world has 
achieved brillance without wisdom, power with- 
out conscience. 

8. What is meant by “population explosion”? 
Illustrate. Do you think that overpopulation is 
more dangerous than atomic weapons? Why? 

9. What can the average citizen do about the 
government spending his money in an armament 
race? Name some specific places and ways he 
can make his attitude known. 

10. A Christian layman in one of our port cities 
used to travel abroad a great deal. Now unable to 
do so, he invites to his home as many visitors from 
foreign lands as he is able to contact. He says 
that this is now his way of “traveling” and of 
keeping up with peoples of other lands. Do you 
see any other values in his hospitality? Describe 
them. 


In CLOSING 


You might close by reminding the class that 
great personal profit may be obtained by using 
the daily Bible readings for the week. Ask every- 
one to read next week’s lesson in connection with 
these readings. 


rn———The Group in Action 








By ERNEST T. DIXON, JR. 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach: The study of this unit provides 
persons an opportunity to become aware of the 
influence of militarism on the way of life here 
in the United States of America. We may think 
creatively of ways of eradicating certain negative 


Mr. Drxon is a staff member in the Division of the Local 
Church, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 








factors in our American society caused by the 
militaristic emphasis. We may plan prayerfully 
the next steps that will enable our nation to lead 
the other nations of the world toward peace and 
good will. The resource materials listed on page 
11 may be of help as the group studies the unit. 

The aim of this lesson is to help persons under- 
stand the conditions and problems that created the 
present situation in our nation and in the world. 

How to proceed: Open this session with a brief 
statement concerning the entire unit. Share with 
the group the material from Henry Smith Lei- 
per’s article, “Our World in Miniature,” given 
in Adult Student. Suggest that this may provide 
some insights regarding our present tensions and 
fears. 

Divide the group in half; designate section 1 
“the question-raisers” and section 2 “the ques- 
tion-answerers.” Then divide each half into small 
groups of approximately six persons each. An- 
nounce the topic for discussion, which might 
be “Understanding the Conditions and Problems 
That Have Created Our Present World Situation.” 

Assign section 1 the task of writing out some 
good questions that they have thought about or 
heard other persons mention concerning the above 
topic. Assign “the question-answerers” the task of 
anticipating the kinds of questions that might be 
asked and of preparing to answer them. Allow ap- 
proximately fifteen minutes for the two groups to 
get ready for the discussion. 

Begin the question-and-answer period by call- 
ing on a subgroup of section 1 to present their best 
question. A subgroup of section 2 will answer the 
question. If section 1 is not satisfied with the an- 
swer given, they can make an additional state- 
ment. 

Then call on another subgroup of section 1, and 
repeat the procedures as described above. You 
may do this as long as time permits, allowing 
a brief period at the close for a summary of the 
discussion by you and/or the group. 

In closing: Ask the members of the class to turn 
to Luke 10: 25-38 in their Bibles and read the pas- 
sage silently and meditatively. Then have one 
member of the class turn to today’s lesson in 
Adult Student and read the statement made by 
the 1956 General Conference on The Methodist 
Church. Close by singing, “Be Strong” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 300). 

Preparation for next session: Select three per- 
sons from the group who are willing to serve as 
symposium speakers. Ask them to prepare for 
five- to ten-minute presentations on the following 
topics: 

1. An Evaluation of the Present Armaments 
Race 

2. The Results of a Full-Scale Nuclear War 

3. Alternatives in Our Present World Situation 

If a military officer, a scientist, and a minister 
are available, you might want to secure them for 
the symposium speakers. 
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No Hiding Place 





The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the lesson in Adult Student and relate 
it to the Bible readings. Notice how this, the sec- 
ond lesson in the unit, follows rather logically 
upon the development of the first. Think about 
the points you made in the first session. 

Adopt the following as your aim for this lesson 
and keep it in mind as you prepare: to under- 
stand the perils of continuing the armament race 
in order to safeguard peace and maintain our own 
security. 

You can realize the teaching aim for this lesson 
if you structure your approach along the lines of 
the following topics: 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Grim prospect 
II. Alternatives to nuclear destruction 
III. The position of our government 
IV. The results of militarism 
V. No place to hide 


To BEcIn 
I. Grim prospect 


You will observe that Ewing sketches the grim 
prospect of the inevitable result of nuclear war. 
It is not merely an intellectual matter, abstract 
and theoretical. It is a point of great personal 
significance with tremendous emotional impact. 
It concerns our very survival. 

Ewing has quoted several eminent people. 
Groups of scientists and other leaders have re- 
peatedly issued joint statements to warn the world 
of the possible devastation of all humanity. 

Note the title of the lesson. Call attention to the 
fact that there is no place to hide from the effects 
of nuclear war. If we cannot hide, we must make 
it unnecessary to hide. Emphasize this: We must 
find an alternative to war. 


II. Alternatives to nuclear destruction 


Ewing recommends that we examine the al- 
ternatives to nuclear war in a Christian per- 
spective. He discusses three: “isolation,” “world 
responsibility,” and “fortress America.” You will 
wish to mention each of them. 
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Isolation is viewed as the least plausible since 
we cannot retreat from progress. Your group may 
wish to examine this reasoning. Many people feel 
we should just “mind our own business.” 

On world responsibility, the viewpoint ex- 
pressed in Adult Student is that we have not lived 
up to our ideals. Our country has made regional 
treaty agreements and provided military assist- 
ance as well as economic aid to other countries, 
independent of co-operation with the United Na- 
tions. 

Ewing points out that all our actions have not 
necessarily been a violation of the charter of the 
United Nations, since allowance is made for re- 
gional alliances. But what about the ideal of world 
co-operation? Have we been moving toward it in 
any substantial fashion? 

With respect to fortress America, the Adult 
Student writer outlines our practice of building 
up military strength for our own territorial de- 
fense. Be sure your class understands our current 
policy in the maintenance of our security. The 
1959 budget of four billion dollars for the Mutual 
Security Program indicates our nation’s emphasis 
on “mutual defense assistance.” 

Our publicly proclaimed policy represents at 
best a compromise of our ideals. “. . . less arma- 
ment . . . would be a better way to safeguard 
peace... .” Regardless of the faith or ideals of 
other nations, we seem to lack the trust necessary 
to “less armament.” 


III. The position of our government 


In continuing the discussion of the official policy 
of our government, you will wish to give some 
attention to the four premises set forth on dis- 
armament by the White House disarmament staff. 

Here are some questions you might want to ask: 
How great must our “defense” strength be amid 
the uncertainties of the world situation? Can we 
really distinguish between justifiable military 
strength and militarism? Does our nation have to 
be a garrison state to participate in world police 
action? Should we of the United States take police 
action independently, or should we act only as 
participants in co-operative police action under 
the authorization of the United Nations? 

You might wish to use this quotation from A. 
Dudley Ward, executive secretary of the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church: “Although united in opposition to war 
in all its forms, there has been a growing aware- 
ness among Christians that recent events and dis- 
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coveries make it necessary to consider the possi- 
bility of police action to stop aggressors.” 1 

The class might welcome an opportunity to 
evaluate Ward’s statement. Can we oppose war in 
all its forms and yet endorse police action? Is war 
against an aggressor still a war? Perhaps what is 
meant is that we oppose only aggressive war but 
not defensive warfare. On the other hand, if we 
oppose police action on the grounds that it, too, 
is warfare, we thereby tolerate and may even 
encourage acts of aggression. 

Perhaps you will find your group anxious to 
examine still further this dilemma of Christians 
in today’s international situation. They believe in 
justice and peace but must find a way to assure 
these without retaliation and war. Here are 
some points around which further discussion 
might revolve: 

1. As Christians, we must object to the pres- 
sures, inhumanities, and ultimate, inevitable 
world involvement of militaristic nationalism. 

2. Human decency demands that something be 
done about aggressive forces in the world and 
about exploitation of some nations by others. 

3. If “something must be done” about aggres- 
sive acts, who shall decide upon the definition of 
aggression in a given case? Who would decide, 
for example, upon right and wrong if the United 
States were accused of aggression? 

4. If some police force is necessary, it becomes 
difficult to decide how much strength it is justi- 
fiable for one nation to maintain. How much 
strength is a threat to the security of other na- 
tions? Perhaps such police force should be interna- 
tionally administered. 

5. Any sort of armed sellin iddaaaialls as 
well as police action designed to check aggression 
—may give rise to the danger of the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

This much will emerge clearly as you lead this 
discussion: (a) war is not the answer to our in- 





1“The Methodist Attitude Toward War,” in ADULT TEACHER, . 
July, 1956. 





There is no hiding place from total nuclear war. Shown is the fireball of a nuclear test over 





ternational problem of insecurity; (b) competitive 
building of police forces is a game of blindman’s 
buff only a push button away from actual com- 
bat; (c) international conflict invites use of the 
atom bomb. 

At this point you will probably want to sented 
the class that nuclear warfare can lead only to 
an intolerable result. Also remind them of the 
key words of the opening section: “holocaust,” 
“destruction,” and “unprecedented horror.” 

Now you might like to relate what has been 
said to a brief review of our government’s posi- 
tion on disarmament. The quotations in Adult 
Student from the White House disarmament staff 
and from President Eisenhower’s Geneva summit 
statement are pertinent. 


IV. The results of militarism 


Examine the consequences of too strong a na- 
tional policy of “defensive military strength.” You 
could spend a few minutes of class time on each 
of the possible results as listed and developed by 
Ewing. While the grim prospect of nuclear war- 
fare is not pleasant to dwell upon, it is a real 
possibility. 

Pursue the matter of growing military power. 
The first consequence mentioned is that of an 
ever shifting balance of terror. Armament racing 
can only lead to a constant shift, from one nation 
to another, of the greatest intensity of that terror. 
It is a case of who is most afraid. 

In the instance of terror, it may not be a case 
of who is most heavily prepared, but who “draws” 
first. Each nation, in a contest, may feel that since 
there will be no second “draw,” perhaps it would 
be better not to wait. But no matter who “draws” 
first, there will be no winner. 

Here are some questions you can raise: Why 
has the conquest of space turned into a contest? 
What is the military value of being first on the 
moon? Is the scientific significance of the investi- 
gation of space lost in military anxieties? 

Ewing points out another consequence of the 
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emphasis on military power: The strong and re- 
sponsible will be at the mercy of the weak and 
irresponsible. The “dare” of a small nation could 
craftily trigger the quick tempers of bigger 
powers. This could be described as a sort of drag 
race with nuclear weapons. Emphasize that, with 
mutual distrust and suspicion as they are, an in- 
significant power might hope to benefit from a 
world almost totally destroyed by a reciprocal 
nuclear war between two great powers. 

What about economic waste in this whole proc- 
ess? All thoughts of economy on a national scale 
have been dwarfed in the light of a federal budget 
for armament purposes that can be expressed only 
in astronomical figures. Most worthy of note are 
the figures in Adult Student giving the compa- 
rable power of this money if it were spent on other 
values—housing, medical and recreational facili- 
ties, schools and teachers’ salaries, conservation of 
natural resources, economic development, and the 
reduction of taxes. 

Crippled economic life is another important 
consequence of heavy military preparedness. 
Economists say that we are on “a permanent war- 





The Duty of Christians 


During the months since August 6, 1945, 
the conviction has deepened throughout 
Christendom that a choice must be made and 
cannot be evaded: the way of atomic war or 
the way of Jesus. One or the other, because 
it is not possible to follow both ways at the 
same time. So plain, so inescapable is the 
duty of Christians to reject the way of pre- 
paredness to engage in promiscuous mass 
killing in atomic war; so plain, so inescap- 
able is the duty of Christians to commit 
themselves unreservedly to the way of mu- 
tual aid in the solution of common problems 
under the reign of international law through 
appropriate agencies of world government 
undergirded by mutual understanding and 
mutual confidence; so plain, so inescapable 
is the duty of Christians to repudiate the way 
of the atomic bomb and to follow the way of 
the cross that we may expect an unprec- 
edented growth of Christian pacifism within 
the next decade. Indeed, during the years 
immediately ahead we may expect the 
churches to dissociate themselves officially 
from the war system to an ever more ex- 
treme degree. General conferences, general 
assemblies, national conventions will declare 
in more and more resolute tones that it is 
sin to prepare to engage in the massacre of 
atomic war and that it is the will of God that 
Christians should run the risks and take the 
consequences of resolutely following the 
Prince of Peace. 

—From Kirby Page in The Church, the 
Gospel and War, edited by Rufus M. Jones. 
Harper and Brothers, 1948, pages 161-162. 


















time economy.” A good question to consider is 
whether we can live indefinitely on defense spend- 
ing. 

The financial structure of our nation is so de- 
pendent on this permanent wartime economy that 
to cut off defense expenditures, some say, would 
spell our ruin. On what foundation have we built? 
What a tragic commentary to have an economic 
fear of peace! 

Consider now the danger of accident. An error 
in the launching of a rocket is not unknown. So 
far, the only result has been failure of the experi- 
ment. But a mistake with a bomb designed for 
widespread destruction is quite another matter 
than that of the misfiring of a rocket. This item is 
one of extreme importance. The firing of nuclear 
weapons, with their simplified control and auto- 
matic, instantaneous action is dependent for only 
a delicate second upon human judgment. 

The moral element involved in preparing a 
nuclear weapon of vast destruction is discussed 
next. Even contemplating such an instrument and 
its possible use represents moral bankruptcy. This 
is hardly a humane basis for a society. 

The consequent effect of living in the shadow of 
high-powered munitions tends to put public 
morals on a permanent wartime basis. Do we wish 
to live in the shadow of the constant threat of war? 
Back of carefree morals attendant upon every era 
of war lies the assumption that there may be no 
tomorrow. Is it morally wholesome to raise any 
nation’s children in such a world? 

This matter leads you rather logically into men- 
tion of the factor of deepening suspicion. Pro- 
ficiency in fashioning weapons of human destruc- 
tion does not spell greater security. This sort of 
race never leads to understanding. 

The attention of the class could now be drawn 
to the quotation from Plowshares and Pruning 
Hooks. This would be a good way to tie up what 
you have done so far. The quotation can be used 
to bring you to a summary of what has been pre- 
sented in this lesson. 

The big question is whether our national policy 
of making America a military fortress contributes 
to the creation of a world situation we cannot en- 
dorse as Christians. Are we forced by “necessary 
compromise” into a basically unchristian position? 


V. No place to hide 


Toward the conclusion, you might feel it wise 
to return to the original emphasis of the lesson 
and make a summary: (1) There is no place to 
hide from the possible universal holocaust that 
would be the inevitable result of nuclear war. 
(2) A stronger and stronger “arsenal” means that 
we are skirting the danger of an all-out nuclear 
conflict. (3) An alternative to militarism needs 
to be sought. The unavoidable results of a milita- 
ristic policy are intolerable: to Christian con- 
science. 

This can be stated another way: There is no 
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alternative to peace. It is peace or nothing. The 
world must be made safe. Peace must be estab- 
lished, but peace cannot be attained by warlike 
methods. 

You might like to quote from the Social Creed: 
“The methods of Jesus and the methods of war 
move in different directions.” 

Inform the class that next week the lesson will 
turn to a fuller consideration of the Christian 
position. How can we be peacemakers instead of 
potential war makers? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Explain the statement that there is no alter- 
native to peace. What is the meaning of the phrase 
“no hiding place”? 

2. Evaluate the various alternatives to nuclear 
warfare. What are the limitations of isolation as a 
national policy? Do we live up to the ideal of 
“world responsibility”? Explain. 

3. Discuss the concept “fortress America.” Why 
does a strong program of national defense tend to 
lead to armed conflict? 

4. How can you distinguish between military 
strength for national defense and a policy of mili- 
tarism? Can you defend this distinction? Could 
you explain it so our international neighbors 
could understand it? 

5. Would curtailment of federally appropriated 
money for nuclear armament tend to retard scien- 
tific progress? Defend your answer. 

6. Discuss “Weakness is an invitation to aggres- 
sion.” Begin by defining “weakness.” 

7. What is the relationship of Luke 6: 27-28, the 
Bible reading for May 7, to this lesson? 

8. Contrast the concept of service in Christian- 
ity with the idea of defense in the philosophy of 
militarism. 


In CLOSING 


Suggest that during the week the group think 
about the two lessons presented so far in this 
unit. Ask the students to consider the relationship 
of Christian faith to all this. Suggest also that 
the daily Bible readings will be helpful. 

Attention should be drawn to the subject of the 
lesson for the next session, “The Christian Pos- 
ture.” Encourage the class to read it in advance. 


me———The Group in Action 








By ERNEST T. DIXON, JR. 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach: Here are two statements con- 
cerning our present world situation: 
“Science seems ready to confer upon us, as its 


final gift, the power to erase human life from | 


this planet.”—President Eisenhower 





“There is no problem which compares with the 
central, universal problem of saving the human 
race from extinction.”—John Foster Dulles 

The aim of this session might be: to help persons 
become aware of the perils involved in continuing 
the armaments race to safeguard peace and main- 
tain our security. 

How to proceed: Arrange the meeting place so 
that the three speakers that were selected last 
Sunday will be seated around a table in front of 
the group. Indicate that the class session will be 
conducted as a symposium on the general topic: 
“The Effect of the Armaments Race on World 
Peace and Personal Security.” Then introduce the 
speakers and permit them to make their presenta- 
tions. 

The presentation concerning “An Evaluation 
of the Present Armaments Race” might include a 
historical review of the race in arms between 
Russia and the United States; the extent to which 
it has served as a deterrent to war and has made 
the people feel secure; the economic effects of the 
arms race and what we might expect if the race 
continued. 

The statement on “The Results of a Full-Scale 
Nuclear War” would include a description of the 
terrific destructive power of nuclear weapons and 
the possibility of annihilating all life from the face 
of the earth. 

“Alternatives in Our Present World Situation” 
may include an elaboration of those suggested in 
Adult Student—isolation, world responsibility, 
and “fortress America” proposals. Specific atten- 
tion might be given to the official position of the 
United States regarding disarmament and the 
position presented to the United Nations General 
Assembly by Nikita Khrushchev. 

Follow the presentations with either large or 
small group discussions. 

In closing: Lead the group in singing the spirit- 
ual, “There’s No Hiding Place Down Here.” 

Have someone read Matthew 26:47-52. Then 
read to the group the statement from Plowshares 
and Pruning Hooks in Adult Student: “. 


there is left on this planet no place to hide. No 
place at all. The more than two billion humans 
who inhabit the earth are bound together by the 
invisible ties of a common destiny. .. . To remain 
silent in this solemn hour would be a sin against 
Almighty God.” 

Have the group pause for a moment of silent 
meditation and close the session with prayer. 

Preparation for next session: Ask each member 
of the class to give serious thought to their atti- 
tude regarding the use of armed force to bring 
peace to the world. Also, select four members of 
the class or some outstanding persons in the com- 
munity who represent different positions to share 
in a panel discussion regarding the Christian’s 
position on the use of armed force to bring about 
world peace. Also, mimeograph for class use copies 
of the “Prayer of Francis of Assisi for Peace.” 
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The Christian Posture 


e———The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


At the beginning of your preparation for this 
session you might wish to think back over your 
previous presentations. Did you develop the ma- 
terial in such a way as to realize your aims? How 
can you accomplish your purpose in this lesson 
even more effectively? 

This lesson, “The Christian Posture,” is the 
third in the unit on militarism and marks the mid- 
point. Therefore, you should evaluate your prog- 
ress in the light of the over-all purpose of the 
unit. 

After reading the lesson in Adult Student, con- 
centrate your preparation of this lesson upon the 
development of your materials to realize this aim: 
to understand that the Christian position in the 
contemporary situation is based upon certain be- 
liefs about God, man, the world, and the role of the 
church, and that the Christian posture is to be an 
instrument of God’s peace. 

By a prayerful approach to this session, you may 
be able to help your class see the implications of 
their faith for the problems of the modern world. 

Make use of the Bible readings in your pres- 
entation, as well as references to other Scripture 
passages that you feel are related. 

An outline is suggested for your use in develop- 
ing the theme of the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Peace, the goal 
II. Resources in Christian faith 
III. Christians as peacemakers 
IV. Call to the Christian church 


To BEGIN 


You could start by calling the attention of the 
class to the prayer of Francis of Assisi, quoted in 
Adult Student. You might like to ask someone in 
advance to be prepared to read this petition as 
an opening prayer for the session. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Peace, the goal | 
You may wish to proceed with the lesson by 
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making reference to the fact that man, it seems, 
has always longed for peace. “Peace in our time” 
seems to have been the hope of every age. Yet, 
despite all human progress, in modern history war 
has been more widespread and destructive than 
ever. 

Man is more terrorized than ever at the prospect 
of war. Our national culture has been profoundly 
influenced by military nationalism. Consequently 
the plea to find a way to peace is more intense 
than ever. 

In this connection, reference to Ewing’s material 
on the “desire for peace” would be most pertinent. 
He indicates that the alternative to death “by the 
sword” is “peace and an end to the arms race.” 
The hope of maintaining the position of greatest 
military strength in the world is expensive, im- 
possible, and defeats the ends of peace. 

Peace is our goal. 


II. Resources in Christian faith 


You could continue thus: Christians, along with 
other men, desire peace and see no alternative to 
peace. But Christians also see that militarism can- 
not lead to peace. Yet militarism is well estab- 
lished as part of the way of our national life. Are 
Christians merely conforming to society? 

Ewing suggests that a thoughtful Christian 
takes a stand; he finds resources in his faith to 
help him address himself to the problems of his 
world. 

The resources in faith, as presented in Adult 
Student, could be discussed individually if you 
desire. You might prefer to weave them into a 
unified summary somewhat along the lines of the 
following: 

We must start with what we believe; action is 
based upon faith. 

Fundamental to our Christian faith is belief in 
God. This is more than acceptance of a statement 
about God. It is more than to say, “I believe that 
God .. .” It is personal trust in God as the very 
Source of life and the supreme Power of the 
universe. 

To have faith in God’s power means to believe 
that nothing, really, is done without him—noth- 
ing accomplished, discovered, or invented. Man’s 
power is derived from God’s power. The atom 
that man split, man did not make. Man’s own mind 
is the creation of God. 

Real faith in God is trust in all that God is— 
and God alone can be ultimate goodness, supreme 


power. 


This Christian faith in God—this reliance upon 
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him—has far-reaching implications. God is not 
only above us and beyond us; he is also among us 
and within us. His power is behind the minds of 
men and within the hearts of men. His might is 
available to those men and to those nations who 
will rely upon him. 

If you use a summary of Ewing’s exposition, 
you might wish to point out at this juncture that 
there is a significant unity about the Bible. In the 
Scripture a thread of continuity holds all those 
records of religious experience together. Spaced 
across a great expanse of time, these writers 
shared the conviction that God was at work in 
history. Their lives and their experiences were 
meaningful to them as a part of God’s continuing 
purpose. 

The matter of God’s purpose in history comes 
to focus in Christ, in whom God takes on human 
flesh (John 1:1-14). Paul observes in this con- 
nection that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself” (2 Corinthians 5:19). 

The story of God’s becoming manifest in human 
history is more than a revelation of himself to 
those who desire to see him. It is also the begin- 
ning of his redeeming those who desire to believe 
in him. This is the Christian faith: to believe in 
this God and to trust in him—in him only—for 
salvation. To put it another way: To have this 
faith in God as Savior is to acknowledge person- 
ally that one is God’s creature, that the purpose of 
one’s existence is the doing of God’s will. 

You might wish to quote Ewing:. “The Christian 
posture is one which seeks to stand firm for what 
one believes is God’s purpose, confident that the 
greatest power in the universe is working for that 
purpose.” 

This is the significance of our faith as Chris- 
tians. We have a reason for action which is re- 
lated to the ultimate redemptive purpose of God 
himself. Thus, a thoughtful Christian takes a very 
definite viewpoint on military nationalism and an 
armament “defense” program. His attitude is 
based upon religious beliefs and is “consistent 
with the moral position of his faith.” 

Continuing in this vein: Christians believe that 
God judges history. God is believed to be operat- 
ing all the time within history. God holds the 
moral structure of the universe steady while evil 
pursues its course to self-destruction. A Christian 
is one with God’s purpose in his desire for peace 
and his efforts toward it. Thus, the man with this 
faith puts his trust in God rather than in bombs, 
however powerful they may be. 

Your class might like to review and evaluate 
Ewing’s section on God’s judgment being visited 
now upon his world. Does this represent a reason- 
able tenet of faith? Does the class believe that 
God ultimately vindicates goodness in history and 
destroys evil? Ask them. Inquire also if they 
agree that our world problems today are due to 


our refusal to co-operate with the will of God at 


work in history. 
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“God was in Christ redeeming the world to himself.” 


In concluding this part of your presentation, 
will you not want to say something about the 
Christian belief in the universal, redemptive love 
of God? Love, and not strife, is the fruit of Chris- 
tian faith. Love is the one dependable sign of true 
belief in God. 

You will have helped your class come to this 
important conclusion: A moral social order can- 
not be built on an immoral foundation. Reliance 
upon man’s militaristic power will not build a 
world of moral integrity. The superstructure of 
our culture will be no stronger, no more secure, 
no more meaningful than the moral concerns on 
which we base it. Faith in God’s power and his 
purpose is the only foundation adequate for a 
world of brotherhood, good will, and lasting peace. 


III. Christians as peacemakers 


In this section you will want to bring out the 
idea that Christians, as peacemakers, start with 
quite distinctive assumptions. Their philosophy 
suggests the error in beginning by preparing for 
war, or starting with a defense against war. He 
does not begin with fear at all, but with faith. His 
basic emotion is a personal sense of peace. 

The four suggestions from Bosley are worth 
serious examination by your class. The first point 
is very important: Through his faith in God a 
Christian finds a basic, inner peace. From his own 
experience of peace with God he goes on to 
build peace with himself and with others, and 
then he becomes an instrument in peacemaking 
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among others. The logic of Bosley is simple. A 
personal experience of the peace of God (see 
John 14:27 and Philippians 4:7) is essential to 
the effective making of peace in the world. 

You would probably find it helpful to relate the 
above to what has been said previously: faith and 
peace go together; fear and militarism go together. 

You might wish to make reference also, in con- 
sidering Bosley’s suggestions, to the matter of 
spiritual growth. Our material and physical prog- 
ress in modern times has far overreached our 
development of a sense of spiritual values. Hy- 
drogen has become more significant than human- 
ity. 

There is nothing in Bosley’s position which is 
naive, despite the simplicity of his statement. 
World peace is an attainable possibility if we are 
willing to grow as much in spiritual power as our 
age has extended itself in military might. 

Christians believe there is no power in the 
world that is greater than the power of God. Thus, 
Christians, by their growing spiritual life of faith, 
are equipped to be the instrument of God’s peace 
in the world. 


IV. Call to the Christian church 


Once in a while the church receives a call to 
take her faith seriously. The one quoted below 
came from a subgroup at the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference held in October, 1958, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

“We call upon the members of the Christian 
churches: 

“To dedicate themselves to the task of working 
in a spirit of Christian love for the healing of the 
nations; 

“To pray for a spirit of penitence for the self- 
ishness of our affluent society in a world of hunger 
and need; 

“To make common cause with the disadvantaged 
and dispossessed for the realization of their hopes 
and freedoms; 

“To transfer the conflict of ideas and ideologies 
from the battlefield to the realm of peaceful com- 
petition and the rule of law; 

“To translate into reality the old Russian prov- 
erb, ‘Mountains may never come together but 
men can’; 

“To multiply their efforts toward beating swords 
into plowshares and achieving a warless world.” ! 

Mention each of the significant points in that 
statement. Note the depth of spiritual perception 
evident in each item. This sense of moral concern 
for the needs of humanity is a far cry from the 
crude and primitive force of war. 

Does your class agree that all Christians should 
be called to unite in substituting brotherhood, 
good will, and forgiveness for hatred toward 
enemies and retaliation? Fear, terror, and sus- 
picion should be supplanted by trust, faith, and 
disarmament. 





1 From Christian Responsibility on a Changing Planet; National 
Council of Churches, 1958. 
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At the command of our united Christian voice, 
swords should be beaten into plowshares and 
spears into pruning hooks; man should not “learn 
war any more.” (See Isaiah 2:4.) 

To put it in another way: You might say that 
the wealth and resources of our economy should, 
at the united command of people of faith in peace, 
be converted from military ends to the relief of 
suffering, starvation, and ignorance. 

Toward the end of this session perhaps you 
would like to return to the prayer of Francis of 
Assisi with which you opened. Try this approach: 
At an earlier session we discussed the possible 
result of a national course of militarism. If we do 
not wish to reap these consequences, we do not 
wish to sow their seeds. Refer to the language of 
the monk’s prayer: “Where there is hatred, let me 
sow love .. .” and so on. Note the substitution 
of the seed of a desired value for that of an un- 
wanted fruit. (Galatians 6:7-8.) This is the way 
to be “an instrument of thy peace.” This is the 
Christian posture. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. There is a religious group that professes 
“absolute faith” in God. Are there degrees of faith 
in God? How nearly “absolute” is your own faith 
in God? Explain. 

2. Many laymen plead that they do not under- 
stand theology. Is it necessary to “understand 
theology” in order to have faith in God and re- 
liance upon his power? 

3. Name some things in our national life that 
you think are displeasing to God. How could they 
be changed or eliminated, if necessary? 

4. How can we bring to the attention of policy- 
determining officials our convictions and sugges- 
tions for a better approach to the problems of our 
time? Describe that “better approach.” 

5. Examine section II, “Our Theological Basis,” 
of the Methodist Social Creed. Underline sen- 
tences you think are pertinent to the considera- 
tions of this lesson and explain the relationships as 
you see them. 

6. What consequences are possible in connec- 
tion with the following activities of our federal 
government: (a) the ROTC program, (b) sub- 
sidized high school education of youth, (c) subsi- 
dized higher educational system of the country? 

7. Universal military training has been both 
attacked and defended by the public. Evaluate 
such a program in the light of this lesson. 

8. In what ways are the flag, the national 
anthem, parades, and the like, often used to 
identify patriotism solely with military national- 
ism? Suggest some rather specific ways in which 
we could use such symbols and expressions of 
patriotism so as to associate them in the public 
mind with peace instead of war. 

9. Objections have been expressed to the se- 
lection of military men for prominent and power- 
ful positions in government, business, education 
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and industry. Let one subgroup, who object to 
this practice, list their reasons. Let another sub- 
group, who would defend the practice, formulate 
their arguments. A third subgroup, of mixed re- 
action or uncertain feeling, might think the matter 
through and summarize their findings. 

10. Notice the reference in The Methodist 
Church Officially Acts on War and Peace to “ma- 
terialistic ideologies” (“World Order and Interna- 
tional Peace,” item 5 of the actions of the General 
Conference). What defense is recommended 
against these ideologies? Explain how national 
history may turn upon the issue of its philosophy. 
What is so important about what a people believe 
in basically? 


In CLOSING 


It would be appropriate to close with a prayer 
that Christians be increasingly aware of the impli- 
cations of their faith and that our leaders be ever 
alert to the seriousness of our times. Include a 
word of gratitude for the faith of all spokesmen for 
peace and of men of good will everywhere. 

Urge the group to read the suggested Bible 
passages daily and to relate them to the lesson for 
the next session. 
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By ERNEST T. DIXON, JR. 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach: Christians are divided insofar as 
the use of armed force to bring about world peace 
is concerned. There is agreement that wars should 
be prevented because they are contrary to the 
will of God. Also, common efforts are being made 
to establish the conditions that make for peace. 
However, there do exist differences of opinion 
regarding the relationship of armed force and mili- 
tary strength to the pursuit of peace in our world 
today. 

The purpose of this session may be to help in- 
dividual Christians clarify their position regarding 
the use of armed force to bring about world peace. 

How to proceed: The four persons selected to 
share in the panel should be seated at a table in 
front of the group. The teacher of the class or 
some designated person should sit with them and 
serve as moderator of the panel. Announce the 
topic to be discussed, which might be: “The Chris- 
tian’s Position and the Use of Armed Force.” 

The moderator can begin the discussion with a 
brief statement in which he points up the various 
Christian positions. Quotations similar to the fol- 
lowing may be included in the statement: 





“To defeat the power of evil by the health-giv-. 


ing power of love and thus open a channel for the 
inflow of the creative grace of God is... the only 
struggle in which the realistic Christian can take 
part.” 1 

“There can be no justice for man, no responsible 
freedom without law and order—The law which 
gives any just order must be sustained by power, 
and, when necessary, by coercive power. ...Can 
we extend the beginnings of this order in the 
United Nations, if we do not undergird it with ef- 
fective power? ... In the last resort, we are con- 
science bound to turn to force in defence of justice 
even though we know that the destruction of 
human life is evil. There are times when this can 
be the lesser of two evils, forced upon us by our 
common failure to achieve a better relationship.” 2 

After the panel has been guided in a twenty- to 
thirty-minute discussion, the entire group should 
be invited to participate. 

To begin the discussion in the larger group the 
moderator might present such questions as the 
following: Does a Christian ever have the right 
to make a definite decision regarding his action 
in some situation that might confront him in the 
distant future? In light of our Christian concept 
of world brotherhood, how should the use of 
armed force be related to the treatment of our 
fellow men in any part of the world? To what 
extent should persons compromise their Christian 
ideals and principles in dealing with the evil forces 
that confront them and the world? 

Reserve a few minutes at the close of the ses- 
sion for the moderator and panel members to sum- 
marize the discussion. 

In closing: Distribute the mimeographed copies 
of the prayer of Francis of Assisi. Have a mem- 
ber of the class read Matthew 16: 24-26. Then in- 
struct the members of the group to read the 
prayer silently. End the session by singing softly, 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian.” 

Preparation for next session: Secure a copy of 
the 16-mm film Workshop for Peace.? Have a com- 
mittee of three persons preview and discuss it. If 
the film is not available, these persons can prepare 
a presentation based on the contents of The United 
Nations and How It Works by David' Cushman 
Coyle (see page 11). 

Ask three other members of the group to as- 
sume responsibility for a United Nations display. 
For materials they may write: Department of 
Public Information, Public Enquiries Unit, United 
Nations, New York, New York; or International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York; or 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


1 The Church, The Gospel and War, by Rufus M. Jones, Harper 
& Brothers, 1948, p. 164. Out of print. 

2 Report of the Dun Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches (U. S. A.) in November, 1950, on “‘The Christian Con- 
science and Weapons of Mass Destruction.” 

329 min., black and white. Produced by United Nations Film 
Unit, 42nd Street at 1st Avenue, New York 17, New York, Rental 
$7.50. Can be secured from most film libraries. 
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Co-operative Existence 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


mamo—The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Preparation for teaching this, the fourth lesson 
in the unit, might well include an evaluation of 
the teaching techniques you have used so far 
in the series. 

Ask yourself: (1) With how great a degree of 
frequency did the members of the class express 
themselves? (2) Did you allow adequate time 
for discussion of main points? (3) Did you invite 
the opinions of the members of your group, espe- 
cially on issues which they might feel are debat- 
able? (4) What use did you make of the “Ques- 
tions for Discussion”? Analyze also the extent of 
your use of the Scriptures. Perhaps you would 
like to have some people prepared to read relevant 
Bible references at various appropriate points in 
your presentation. 

This lesson, “Co-operative Existence,” you may 
feel, will lend itself to greater participation. Group 
discussion in which all share makes the session 
more interesting. Remember that valid impression 
requires expression. 

Study the material in Adult Student, and note 
the relation of the Bible readings. Perhaps the 
following will satisfy you as a statement of your 
teaching aim: to understand how man can learn 
to live with his fellow man in a co-operative man- 
ner, which is a way of peace. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Living together 
I. Programs of foreign aid 
Ill. The United Nations 


To BrEcin 


We do not live our lives in isolation. The welfare 
of each of us is involved with the welfare of all 
the rest of us. It is also true that the welfare of 
each nation is intimately connected with the wel- 
fare of the other nations of the world. 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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How To PROCEED 
I. Living together 


Beginning as suggested above, you can come at 
once to consideration of the opening section of this 
lesson. 

Transportation, communication, and economic 
development are all influences working together 
to make the world “smaller” and more intimate. 
“Natural isolation” is as much a thing of the past 
for any country as is “willful isolation.” 

It is no longer a question of how the United 
States can survive and keep its prosperous na- 
tional culture. It is today rather a question of how 
all the peoples of the world can survive and pre- 
serve basic civilization. 

You will notice that the title of this lesson 
implies more than mere coexistence, mere tolera- 
tion by one nation of another nation’s presence in 
the world. “Co-operative existence” means un- 
derstanding, brotherly concern, and co-ordinated 
efforts among the nations of the world to solve the 
problems of humanity. The nations of the world 
must exist in co-operation if civilization is to 
continue. 

Point out to the class that you are speaking of 
peace as the result of brotherly—indeed, Christian 
—concern for all men. This is not a forced peace 
based on defense armaments and police strength. 
An enduring world peace can be built only on a 
firm foundation of mass education, the relief of 
human suffering, and better standards of living for 
the now underprivileged peoples of the world. 


II. Programs of foreign aid 


At this point you will probably wish to discuss 
the federal government’s program of nonmilitary 
foreign aid as one of the ways we can “wage the 
peace.” Be sure to draw the distinction between 
the military and the nonmilitary aspects of our 
mutual security program. 

In addition, you will probably want to bring 
out the fact that the amount of nonmilitary aid 
we give does not represent a very generous con- 
tribution in the light of our national wealth and 
resources. This aid, also observe, is on a “match- 
ing” basis, the nation that is the recipient putting 
up at least an equal amount to help itself. 

Next note, if you are following Ewing’s fruitful 
discussion of this subject, the basic principles for 
church support of constructive aid programs. Per- 
haps you would like to read Blake’s five principles 
and his concluding statement. Would you like to 
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UNITED NATIONS 


invite the class to evaluate these principles? 

The same teaching technique could be used with 
respect to the eleven guiding principles sug- 
gested by the National Council of Churches. 

The class will probably show considerable in- 
terest in the position taken by the General Con- 
ference of our own church. What is the reaction 
of the class to each of the recommendations? 

No doubt you will desire to comment upon non- 
governmental programs for foreign relief. Some 
of these are denominational programs. Perhaps 
your church treasurer or pastor could be asked 
for information about the support your local 
church gives to the work of the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief and to the Division of 
World Missions of the Board of Missions. You will 
wish to mention also the co-operative enterprise 
undertaken by Church World Service, represent- 
ing thirty-five denominations. Ask the class: In 
addition to the practical value of the aid offered to 
suffering peoples, what special values does such 
a united effort hold for those who contribute to 
it? 

Is voluntary denominational aid more meaning- 
ful than assistance provided by the federal govern- 
ment? What additional element may be present in 
one type of aid which is not involved in the other? 

Physical and material relief, however basic, 
does not meet all human needs. We wish to build 
God’s peace. While we must raise the living stand- 
ards of the underprivileged, we feel, as Christians, 
that this is not the complete solution of the prob- 
lem of peace. 

The suggestion of increased foreign aid always 
meets with a certain amount of resistance. Here 
are some of the objections commonly met, with a 
suggested response for each: : 

a) If we were to distribute among the hungry 
of the world all the excess food now stored in the 
United States, it would not be enough to last for 
more than a day or two. You might reply: Is 
this a reason for not giving such aid as we can 
give? What about the food we could have pro- 


A meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations 


duced but did not? Should not we, who have the 





most, lead the way in world sharing? Recall the 
statements of President Eisenhower in New Delhi 
as he called for a “successful world-wide war 
against hunger—the sort of war that dignifies and 
exalts human beings.” 

b) No attempt to redistribute the wealth of the 
world will ever work. You can admit that this is 
probably true, but this is hardly our goal. We 
wish simply to share the abundance of the world 
with those who are subsisting below minimum 
levels consistent with basic human decency. Until 
we have done what we can do, our conscience 
cannot be clear. 

c) By giving to other nations we destroy their 
initiative. Point out that much aid is on a match- 
ing basis; it involves technical assistance and 
advice as well as money and food supplies. 
Further, denominational assistance is usually a 
simple matter of relief of suffering. 

d) Some nations do not seem to “deserve” our 
help. Answer: Who are we to take judgment into 
our own hands? All of God’s children deserve cer- 
tain basic necessities. Is there anywhere in Chris- 
tian teaching the idea that we must agree with 
people and endorse their actions in order to feel 
Christian compulsion to help them? 

e) Foreign aid involves a great many complica- 
tions with respect to its administration. Exactly. 
This is why we need an international agency. 


III. The United Nations 


Next in order will be to define. the role of the 
United Nations as a purely voluntary organization 
designed to meet the need for world co-operation. 
It is not world government, as Ewing points out. 
We do not lose sovereignty by supporting the 
United Nations, although support might cost us 
something in selfish luxury. 

You will perform a real service if you can set 
the United Nations forth as the world’s best hope 
of permanent peace. Note the endorsement of this 
organization by the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church. The ways of co-operation and 
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love are more akin to the nature of God’s peace 
than are the methods of force. 

It will be worth some class time to discuss the 
value of the United Nations as the one organiza- 
tion upon which we can look with hope as having 
effective usefulness to the cause of real peace. 
Nations thrown ever closer by the shrinking of the 
world will face even greater tensions. They will 
need a council of arbitration and a central clearing 
place for world problems. Note the contributions 
of the United Nations listed by Ewing. Go over 
them with the class. In what way are they very 
significant? 

Ewing suggests five significant ways we can 
help make the work of the United Nations more 
effective. Each is worth careful examination, al- 
though your class may endorse some with greater 
enthusiasm than others. 

a) Channel assistance through the United Na- 
tions. Note Ewing’s reference to the fact that 
twenty-four times as much aid was given directly 
by the United States to other countries as our 
nation channeled through the United Nations. The 
more aid we grant unilaterally, the less we tend to 
strengthen the United Nations as a corporate 
instrument of all nations for world peace. 

b) Extend membership. The exclusion of some 
nations, for one reason or another, from the world 
organization of nations, is indeed dangerous. To 
divide the world into two or more camps in the 
search for peace would be tragic. Nothing could 
be worse than to have a “world” organization that 
does not truly represent all the peoples of the 
world. Ask the class: Why are some nations not 
members of the United Nations? What can be 
done about it? 

c) Accept jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. All nations, including our own, 
must be willing to accept settlement of disputes 
by a world court. To exempt ourselves—or others 
—from abiding by such decisions means, on a 
world-wide basis, “to take the law into our own 
hands.” This is exactly the act we have accused 
aggressive nations of having committed. The wel- 
fare of all mankind demands our co-operation with 
international decisions of justice. President Eisen- 
hower recently called for an “expansion of uni- 
versal recognition of world law as a sound basis 
of peace.” 

d) Provide permanent police force. While, as 
Christians, we do not believe in force in any 
form, we do believe in law as essential to the 
definition of order. But law which is not enforced 
is meaningless. We must recognize that world 
peace must be built; world order can be attained 
only as the result of a process. 

Note in the Social Creed a sustained hope, 
throughout the statement on war and peace, that 
war will eventually cease to exist. We would hope 
that eventually people will come to be good with- 
out police enforcement. In any event, if we must 
have armed enforcement of peace, it should be 
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performed on the basis of internationally organ- 
ized machinery. 

We view peace as more than the absence of war. 
Freedom, justice, and love must exist so that war 
cannot exist. The more we construct the condi- 
tions of peace, the less police action will be neces- 
sary. The emphasis in international co-operation 
must be on building up the conditions of peace 
and not on strengthening armies to “enforce” 
peace. : 

e) Increased support. In addition to increase 
moral support of the United Nations, our country 
must increase its financial support. You might 
point out that our share in the cost of establishing 
and maintaining world order through the United 
Nations is substantially less than we spend for 
some single items for military use. 

You will want your class to see that there is 
no alternative to increased financial support of the 
United Nations as a way of establishing world 
order. 

Toward the end of this session, you might wish 
to suggest to the class that they come to the next 
meeting prepared to ask any questions they may 
have in mind about this series on militarism. This 
will give you opportunity to discover what prog- 
ress the group has made in their thinking. 

If you feel it necessary, you could make a 
summary of the main points covered in this lesson. 
Or, why not ask someone in the class to make such 
a summary? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think the United States should refuse 
nonmilitary aid to countries which (a) have been 
our enemies, (b) are now regarded as politically 
unfriendly, (c) might become our enemies? Read 
Matthew 5: 43-48. 

2. If, in earlier treatment of the “have-not’ na- 
tions by the “have” nations, we had been more 
generous, do you think the world would now be 
in such a dangerous state? Explain your answer. 

3. How much does your church give to aid the 
suffering peoples of other lands? How does this 
compare with the church’s giving for other 
causes? With other churches? What is the record 
of the total giving of all the churches in your 
conference? 

4. Inquire: What Sundays of the coming year 
are being set aside in your church to call attention 
to the needs of peoples of other lands? What can 
your class do to help make such “special days” 
more meaningful? 

5. Does “co-operative existence” mean that you 
automatically agree with everything your fellow 
men in other countries do, or that you necessarily 
endorse their ideologies? Elaborate. 

6. Ask someone who has visited the United Na- 
tions headquarters in New York City to share 
his reactions with you. Was the General Assembly 
observed in session? Why was language not a 
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barrier? What was the most impressive thing 
observed there? 

7. Name some current books which you think 
contribute to our understanding of other peoples. 
Select one and give a brief review of its main 
points. 

8. Should economic aid programs be planned 
and administered by the United Nations, or by 
the nation providing the funds? Give reasons for 
your opinion. 

9. You are a member of a committee appointed 
to plan a worship service around the theme of this 
lesson. What materials can you suggest for use 
from the Bible, The Methodist Hymnal, and The 
Discipline? Upon what other sources could the 
committee draw? 

10. Who is on your local-church committee on 
world peace? (See The Discipline, Paragraph 
278 [7].) : 

What suggestions could the members of the class 
make to aid in bringing the cause of world peace 
to a point of greater concern among the people 
of your church? What plans have been made for 
World Order Sunday (the Sunday of or im- 
mediately preceding November 11)? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest to the members of your group that they 
read the lesson for the next meeting and follow 
the daily Bible readings. Since the next session 
will be the last in the unit, remind the members 
of the class that you want them to come prepared 
to raise any unanswered questions they have in 
connection with this series. 


p——The Group in Action 








By ERNEST T. DIXON, JR. 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach: The 1956 General Conference of 
The Methodist Church in its statement on “World 
Order and International Peace” declared: 

“... No one nation or group of nations, pitted 
against other nations, can initiate or maintain 
world peace. It can only be the result of under- 
standing, forbearance, and co-operation on the 
part of all nations. 

“We give thanks to God for the United. Nations 
and its agencies, and their continued efforts to 
create peace in the world... .” 

A careful study of the United Nations and its 
work can reveal some helpful insights regarding 
the effective co-operative existence of nations and 
peoples in a militaristic age. Therefore, the pur- 
pose of this session might be: to help persons un- 
derstand, appreciate, and support the UN as it 


works for the co-operative existence of nations in 
today’s world. 

How to proceed: The three persons responsible 
for the UN exhibit should set it up on Saturday 
afternoon or evening. Some items for free distri- 
bution may be included in the exhibit. If the 
film Workshop for Peace is used, the committee 
should be reminded to set up, thread, and focus 
the motion picture projector, adjust the amplifier, 
and set up the projection screen before the session 
begins. 

A member of the committee might present the 
film in the following manner: 

1. Make a brief statement regarding the con- 
tents and purpose of the film. Be sure to include 
the fact that the film was produced in 1954 and 
some of the leadership in the UN has changed 
since that time. 

2. Suggest that the members of the group ob- 
serve how the UN works, giving special attention 
to the various subunits and their operations, such 
as UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO. 

After viewing the film the group might spend 
some time discussing the UN and its subunits. 

The following principles enunciated by Eugene 
Carson Blake, former president of the National 
Council of Churches, might stimulate further dis- 
cussion: 

“It is our Christian responsibility to share 
our wealth and techniques with other people 
without regard for the political consequences.” 

“In foreign aid we go beyond material realities 
to give support to the moral, spiritual, social, and 
intellectual lives of persons.” 

Relate these statements to our nation’s partici- 
pation in the work of the UN. 

Compare the mutual security program of our 
country with similar programs of the UN. How 
do they contribute to the co-operative exist- 
ence of nations? What can Christians do to make 
the work of the UN more effective? Give some 
reasons why the United States should or should 
not increase its financial support of the UN? 
Comment on the admission of Red China to 
the UN and the effect you think it would have on 
the cooperative existence of the world’s nations. 

In closing: Have a class member read Philip- 
pians 2:1-11 and offer a prayer for our continued 
support of the UN and its efforts to establish peace 
and good will throughout the world. Close the ses- 
sion by singing, “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
466). 

Preparation for next session: Instruct class 
members to review discussions of previous lessons 
in this unit. Also, ask them to read Paragraph 2020 
(III-F), the Methodist Social Creed, and Para- 
graph 2024, World Order and International Peace, 
in the 1956 edition of Discipline of The Methodist 


’ Church. 
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Pursuing Peace 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the concluding lesson in the unit, “Chris- 
tians Look at Militarism.” Review with some care, 
therefore, your progress to date in the light of 
the purpose of the unit. 

The aim of this lesson may be stated thus: to 
understand that Christians should give united 
support to specific action in the pursuit of world 


peace. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. “Building for peace” 
II. Disarmament 
III. National policies 
IV. Action by individuals 


To BEGIN 


At the last meeting you may have suggested to 
the group that they should be prepared to raise 
at this session any unanswered questions. Be sure 
to follow this up. In dealing with the questions, 
you will be able to bring in a certain amount of 
review material. 


How To PROCEED 


If there are no “unanswered questions,” pro- 
ceed at once to a brief review of progress and 
then to the theme of this lesson. 


I. “Building for peace” 


You have shown in previous lessons that the 
world is becoming a neighborhood; the question 
before us now is: What can we do to make it a 
brotherhood? What are some concrete steps to- 
ward peace? This lesson suggests three main 
categories: disarmament, pursuit of certain na- 
tional policies, and specific action on the part of 
individuals. 

II. Disarmament 

You might wish to cite Ewing’s sources on the 
importance of disarmament. The following quota- 
tions from the 1956 General Conference might be 
of use to you in presenting the subject: 
“...Acontinued program of competitive arma- 
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ments by the major blocs of world powers leads 
toward financial bankruptcy .. .” 

“We, therefore, affirm as the imperative goal 
for the effort of all nations a universal disarma- 
ment through the United Nations. We urge all 
Methodists to keep themselves informed .. . and 
to let their representatives in government know 
of their determination .. .” 

In the light of this declaration you might wish 
to have the class discuss the five principles set 
down by the White House disarmament staff. 
Are these principles realistic? Do they go far 
enough? Could we hope now for more or less than 
they represent? 

Note that Ewing mentions three steps which 
have been taken toward disarmament. Which of 
these steps can be regarded as looking toward 
long-range improvement of the situation? 

You may wish to consider several things Ewing 
suggests Christians can do. Certainly this conclu- 
sion will emerge in your discussion: Universal 
disarmament is a factor of foremost importance 
in the elimination of war. A further observation 
will be in order, namely: By the use of the money 
now going toward armaments, incalculable good 
could be accomplished toward raising the living 
standards of the peoples of the world. 

Related to this topic is the matter of universal 
military training. Our church has taken a position 
on this issue, which can be summarized as follows: 

a) Citizens should support and assist their 
government in seeking peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 

b) The United States should give leadership, 
through the United Nations, to world-wide dis- 
continuance of peacetime universal military 
training. 

c) The individual has a right to decide for him- 
self if he has a Christian responsibility to defend 
his country by entering the armed services. Our 
church also supports those citizens who conscien- 
tiously object to service in the military forces. 

d) The position of the church is that of “un- 
swerving opposition to the principle of militarism 
and any dependence for security upon the sword 
alone.” (General Conference, 1956) 

Peacetime conscription as a form of militarism 
should not be overlooked. Its decrease is one goal 
of disarmament. 


III. National policies 


Ewing’s quotation from Senator Humphrey’s 
speech before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, you may feel, is worth special mention to 
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the class. Of the various possible ways our nation 
might contribute to world order, the first is to act 
in peace. 

Engaging in peaceful action involves more than 
passive resistance. Peaceful action involves pur- 
suing a policy of world humanitarianism to initi- 
ate the conditions of world peace. 

Another policy we should pursue—you might 
wish to point out—is that of strengthening our 
democracy. This does not indicate the forcing of 
democracy, as a form of government, on other na- 
tions. Rather, we must practice more fully the 
democratic way of life we profess. It is easy for 
the peoples of other lands to observe that some 
of our practices are a sad commentary on our 
professed democratic ideals. 

When democracy becomes the vital force it 
can be in all areas of our national life, we will be 
indeed the best argument for democracy, as 
Ewing points out. Ask the class to examine this 
need and to comment constructively on it. 

How well taken is Ewing’s point on sharing our 
substance? Is not the matter of $500 billion spent 
since World War II on the defense of our own 
nation a staggering amount of money, even to 
us of the United States? The starving millions 
of people in the world have no way of under- 
standing such a policy. Perhaps you would like to 
use the following quotation from a statement 
adopted by the General Conference of 1956: 

“We believe that economic assistance, which 
seeks to make the benefits of scientific advance 
and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment of underdeveloped areas, is both an example 
of Christian love and practical international 
brotherhood.” 

Care must be taken, you might observe, that 
such sharing of our substance is not permitted 
to operate as a patronage system to support our 
own nationalistic ideology. Also, care must be 
taken to provide aid which is free of the taint of 
militarism. 

Perhaps the class would like to comment on 
the difference between the philosophy of sharing 
our substance for the economic development of 
the world and that of spending our substance on 
the military defense of the United States. What 
is the portent for world peace in each case? 

It would be worth while to turn the floor over 
to a discussion of the need for greater stress on 
spiritual values. 

The contemporary tendency to measure every- 
thing in terms of might, power, and cost, leads us 
into the trap of equating human welfare with 
material things only. 

World peace, as we have pointed out, is not 
merely a matter of material aid to other countries. 
Spiritual values make this aid meaningful. Shar- 
ing should be the result of certain religious and 
ethical convictions about the significance of all 
men in the sight of God. And we must not sub- 
stitute the aid itself for the spiritual values it 


signifies. In the last analysis, we must not make a 
god of either the aid itself or of the humanitarian- 
ism that prompts it. Christians must not lose sight 
of the spiritual significance of foreign aid—a re- 
gard for all men as children of God. 

Ewing lists several ways in which we can aid 
orderly co-operation to meet world problems. 
Does the class wish to comment on them? See 
the Methodist Social Creed for the official state- 
ment supporting the United Nations and inter- 
national co-operation. 


IV. Action by individuals 


The leadership of our church has declared that 
the creation of the conditions of peace “must be 
viewed as a personal Christian responsibility and 
steadfastly undergirded with prayer.” These “con- 
ditions of peace” include: “. . . the promotion of 
understanding, reconciliation, and good will; the 
relief of suffering; the lifting of living standards 
around the world; concern for the freedom and 
welfare of dependent and subject peoples; the 
removal of racial tensions; the taking of all avail- 
able steps toward disarmament; the giving of 
encouragement and support to patient negotiation 
by our leaders. .. .” (See the Methodist Social 
Creed.) 

Some of these conditions of peace, it can be 
seen, are direct, personal responsibilities; others 
are more indirect, but still may be regarded as 
personal. It is our individual responsibility to sup- 
port all corporate action designed to accomplish 
for world peace what one person cannot accom- 
plish alone. 

Your class may wish to assess the extent of 
possible personal participation in the specific steps 
needed to create conditions conducive to world 





Town and Country 


Our next study unit in the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series is entitled “The Church’s Mission 
in Town and Country.” Groups using it will 
gain a greater appreciation and understand- 
ing of the church and its role in the changing 
rural scene in America. 

The weekly topics are: 


June 5: Old Homestead to Old Home Town 
June 12: Churches Change, Too 

June 19: What One Man Can Do 

June 26: Let’s All Help 


RESOURCES * 

People, Land, and Churches, by Rockwell C. 
Smith; Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

On Good Soil, by Wilfred Bockelman; 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Church Bells in Many Tongues, by Ralph A. 
Felton; Friendship Press. Paper, $1.50. 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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UNITED NATIO; 


Two technicians at work in a laboratory equipped by 
United Nations. 


peace. The group may wish to suggest “ways and 
means.” 

Note what Ewing says about contact between 
people by travel. These contacts should be ex- 
tended to include a greater number of people 
than simply those who can afford to travel for 
pleasure. 

The President of the United States has said he 
believes that summit conferences of the big 
powers have less enduring influence for peace 
than the exchanges of students and other people- 
to-people contacts. 

Lack of contact, between cultures as well as 
between individuals, breeds suspicion. More inter- 
mingling of the peoples of the world would do 
much to develop mutual appreciation and under- 
standing. 

Mr. Nixon’s recent trip abroad, and the even 
more extensive trip of President Eisenhower, 
demonstrated that good will can be generated 
by the circulation of our leaders among the peo- 
ples of other countries. Much could be attained 
also by greater intermingling, across the cultures, 
of people from all walks of life. 

Our own church, you might point out, partici- 
pates in certain programs that involve cultural 
exchange. 

Our church-related institutions of higher edu- 
cation can also contribute to world understanding 
by increasing the emphasis on the study of the 
culture, language, history, and literature of other 
peoples. 

In our local churches, some things can be done 
to bring the life of other parts of the world to the 
attention of the congregation through lectures, 
prayers, and study groups. Another avenue of in- 
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creased understanding is that of the program and 
activities of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, the Methodist Youth Fellowship, and 
other age-group organizations. The participation 
of the local church in giving to various causes 
connected with foreign relief should be the result 
of congregational discussion, so that the needs of 
other areas of human life will be brought to the 
attention of all the people of the church. 

You can bring your presentation of this section 
of the lesson to a close with these thoughts: 

* Christians must seek release from the terror 
which has seized the world, and they must desire 
for others the same sense of relief. 

® Christians must work for disarmament and the 
abolition of militarism. 

e Christians must find a way to abolish feelings 
of insecurity and of distrust of other peoples. 

* Christians must rid themselves of prejudice 
against neighbors far and near, as well as feelings 
of superiority and pride. 

® Christians must increase their zeal for volun- 
tary sharing with the rest of the world. 

* Christians must seek in their devotional life 
the peace of God for themselves and must desire 
it for all of the peoples of the world. 

® Christians must confirm in their own spiritual 
lives the conviction that peace for all men is the 
will of God. If in this faith we work for peace, we 
shall see God’s will fulfilled in us and in the 
world. 

If time permits, you might wish to look back 
over Ewing’s section, “Let’s Review.” What has 
today’s discussion added to his conclusions? Did 
the sessions on this unit strengthen the members 
of the class, as Christians, to “point the way to 
peace’’? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What can be done in your community to 
strengthen the democratic way of life? Explain. 

2. How can you promote understanding of the 
peoples of other lands? List some specific things, 
also, that can be done by schools and by churches. 

3. Name some organizations and institutions of 
our society which you think could be used in 
incidental ways to promote world peace. 

4. What can you do to encourage greater sup- 
port of the United Nations by the United States? 
To whom should you express your views, and 
how? 

5. What can be done in the United States to 
train children and youth more effectively in the 
ways of democracy? Evaluate the program of 
your local public elementary school in this regard. 
Suggest some things that can be done in high- 
school and adult-education programs. 

6. Does an emphasis on civil-defense programs 
distract the population from the realities of a 
push-button nuclear war? Does such an emphasis 
tend to keep people from seeing clearly the tragic 
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absurdity of nuclear war? Explain your answers. 

7. Is the following statement true or false?— 
“Veterans’ organizations have been known to 
press support of ‘Pentagon projects,’ such as uni- 
versal military training.” Defend your answer. 

8. What could we do, in America, to make 
democracy a more significant influence abroad? 
Elaborate. 

9. What is your opinion of the value of cultural 
exchange (of entertainers and concert artists) 
between our country and others? What about the 
exchange of commercially produced motion-pic- 
ture films and television tapes? 

10. Do you think institutions of higher educa- 
tion should increase their programs of exchange 
students and professors with other lands? Should 
this be undertaken mostly by our big state uni- 
versities? by small, private colleges? Would it 
be good for a church-related college in the United 
States to undertake faculty and/or student ex- 
changes with, say, the University of Moscow? 


In CLOSING 


It would be appropriate to close with a prayer 
that as Christians we find ways to work for world 
peace. Let us have the peace of God in our hearts. 
We should keep in mind that we believe in love 
and brotherhood, and not in hate and armed 
force. 

Suggest to the group that during the week they 
look over the material of the next unit and read 
carefully the lesson for the first session. 


ra———The Group in Action 








By ERNEST T. DIXON, JR. 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach: “This is Memorial Day Sunday in 
many parts of the United States. On this day we 
commemorate the millions who have given their 
lives in the military defense of our country. It is 
appropriate that we give thought to ways in which 
we can take this much needed ‘giant step toward 
peace.’” (See Adult Student.) 

The purpose for this session might be: to de- 
termine ways in which we can work for an en- 
during peace. 

How to proceed: Before the session begins, 
place on the chalkboard or distribute in .mimeo- 
graphed form a statement concerning what peace 
is. It may be an original statement or one secured 
from a reliable source. 

The following statement issued by the Bishops 
of the Anglican Church in August 1958, might be 
helpful. They agreed that “true peace” is an order 
“in which men are free to live under justice ac- 
cording to righteousness; in which the resources 


of the world are developed and distributed for 
the benefit of all; in which the only war is against 
poverty, ignorance, disease and oppression; in 
which the results of man’s knowledge and dis- 
covery are used not for destruction but for en- 
lightenment and health.” 

Open the session by asking the group to give 
some thought to the question, What is peace? In- 
struct the class members to read carefully the 
statement you have shared with them and then 
to offer criticisms and suggestions in light of their 
previous discussions in this unit and the para- 
graphs in the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church. 

Try to guide the class members in reaching 
some common agreements regarding what peace 
is. Then divide the class members into small 
groups of five or six persons. Ask each group to 
select a chairman and secretary. Then instruct 
the group to give special attention to the question: 
In what ways can we work individually and col- 
lectively for an enduring peace? You might ask 
individual groups to consider the preceding 
question as it relates to specific concerns such as: 

1. Disarmament. 

2. Universal military training. 

3. Weaknesses within our own democratic way 
of life (lack of moral integrity, corruption in labor 
unions, juvenile delinquency, severe racial ten- 
sions, and others) that are causing nations to raise 
questions regarding the effectiveness of democ- 
racy as a form of government. 

4. The emphasis being placed on materialistic 
advancement that is destroying the spiritual basis 
for peace. 

5. An unequal distribution of the food and 
wealth in the world. 

6. Increasing and strengthening the efforts in 
the direction of international co-operation. 

7. The importance of person-to-person con- 
tacts. This includes the experiences of United 
States citizens when they are traveling or visiting 
in other lands, as well as their experiences when 
persons from other lands are traveling or visiting 
within our own borders. 

After approximately six minutes, end the small 
group discussions and request the secretaries to 
present their reports. As they report, have some- 
one record the suggestions on the chalkboard. 
After the suggestions have been recorded, the en- 
tire group might spend the remainder of the 
session discussing them and making decisions 
regarding those that are most important and ways 
they might be implemented. 

In closing: Ask three persons to read respec- 
tively the following passages of Scripture: Mat- 
thew 5:9, 38-42; 6:31-33. 

Instruct the members of the group to turn to 
page 515, The Methodist Hymnal, and pray to- 
gether the prayer “For the Church.” Close the 
sessions by singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


- (The Methodist Hymnal, 280). 
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By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5:8, 27-37; 
23: 25-26; Luke 9:61-62. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is centered upon “the foundations 
of the Christian home.” As you prepare to teach, 
you will want to read the article in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual by Anna Laura Gebhard 
on “National Family Week” (pages 156-158). 

A helpful book is the first of the Basic Chris- 
tian Books, Christian Family Living, by Bishop 
Hazen G. Werner (The Methodist Publishing 
House, $1). A copy may be in your church-school 
library. 

You will want to use the materials in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and the daily treat- 
ment of the lesson in Epworth Notes. The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual will be invaluable in your 
lesson preparation. The Interpreter’s Bible will 
give you new insights into the Scripture. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. On being right with God 
III. On Christian family living 
IV. Christian traits of character 


To Becrin 


You may wish to start by asking, Have stand- 
ards in home and family living changed? If so, 
in what ways? 





Me. Picut is pastor, Lakewood Methodist Church, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
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May I: 
Foundations of the 
Christian Home 


You will want to explore the cause of any 
changes. Particularly helpful will be a discussion 
of the place of the church in the family pattern 
in our present hustling, complex society. You 
will find Christian Family Living helpful at this 
point. See particularly the illustration on page 24. 

You will find it worth while to place your 
outline on a chalkboard for the class to see. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Our Scripture selections deal with the subject 
of pure desires, pure motives, and the underlying 
roots for right living. 

The “pure in heart” refers to pure thoughts. 
Its wider meaning is sincere devotion to God. It 
means being “right with God.” 

The psalmist wrote, 


Who shall ascend the hill of the Lorp? 
and who shall stand in his holy place? 

He who has clean hands and a pure heart, 
who does not lift up his soul to what is false, 
and does not swear deceitfully. (24:3-4) 


This passage is similar in meaning to what 
Matthew refers to in this beatitude as “pure in 
heart.” This is a real standard for citizenship in 
the kingdom of God. 

Jesus raised the thoughts of his followers to 
a higher level than that of Jewish legalists. Even 
the thought of a lustful desire is wrong in the 
Master’s way of life. 

Jesus insisted that family life was more im- 
portant than the whims of any one person. He 
spoke out against divorce. Matthew states that 
only unchastity is a ground for divorce. But Mark, 
Luke, and Paul (in 1 Corinthians 7:10-11) do 
not include this exception. 

Jesus indicated that it is not necessary to swear 
upon an oath. A man’s word should be as good as 
his bond. 

Lastly, when one becomes a disciple of Jesus, 
he should not keep looking back but should set 
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his goal ahead. The plowman could never plow 
a field with straight furrows if he kept looking 
back. So a disciple must not long for the old life, 
but rather move on in Christian growth. 


II. On being right with God 


You will find it helpful to point out that “the 
pure in heart” can be interpreted to mean those 
whose inner desires and purposes are in accord 
with God’s purposes; that is, they are right with 
God. 

In a sense we move toward fulfillment of the 
right relationship with God. One significant area 
in that fulfillment is the enjoyment of the simple 
things of life. Note the poem by Grace Noll 
Crowell in Wesley Quarterly. 

You may wish to point out that it is with a 
singleness of mind that one is right with God. 
No matter what the experiences of life may be, 
we are able to see God in a proper perspective. 
We take a position or stand in life for that which 
is right. Herein lies our Christian witness. 


III. On Christian family living 


Let us look at several principles basic to Chris- 
tian family living. 

The first is absolute honesty with one another. 
In this sense Jesus indicated that an oath was not 
necessary. A man’s word was sufficient. A person 
must mean what he says and say what he means. 
For Christians this is a definite part of family 
living. 

Next, there must be mutuality. A Christian 
family is a sharing family and is not built upon 
a possessive relationship. Each member shares, 
each brings something of value to the family. 

Jesus indicated that marriage should be perma- 
nent. Children may come into the home as an 
expression of the love that has united two in- 
dividuals. The love and concern evidenced in the 
home will give stability to the home and a feeling 
of security to the members of the family. 

Also, there ought to be self-fulfillment. Each 
person in a Christian family must feel not only 
his own worth and value, but that he is contrib- 
uting to the worth and value of others. Little 
children are. more than mere echoes of their 
parents. They are to be understood as individuals 
of worth. A Christian home will give children an 
opportunity to grow through Christian family 
living. 

These qualities—honesty, sharing, character, 
fulfillment—are marks of a Christian home. 


IV. Christian traits of character 


You will want to point out that Christian fam- 
ily life should be based on the principles just men- 
tioned. In such an atmosphere a family can de- 
velop a character with abiding spiritual values. 

The relationship of individual members to the 
total group is an important aspect of Christian 
family living. 


We have known families where the children 
dominate the other members. The entire group 
exists only for the children. Such children tend 
to become self-centered. 

A second type of parent-child relationship is 
one where parents dominate the children. In such 
a family circle the parents insist that the children 
act according to their own set pattern. 

A third or Christian way is for the family to 
grow together in Christian living. Parents are 
the senior partners of the undertaking. The chil- 
dren are the junior partners. They are able to 
give and take in true humility, in faith, and in 
hope and love, for Christ will be the center of 
the family life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think Jesus meant by “pure in 
heart”? 

2. What are the standards for basic Christian 
family living today? 

3. Why did Jesus indicate that motive and at- 
titude are as important as desires and action? 

4. How may one develop Christian traits of 
character in an unchristian society? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to indicate that National Family 
Week is one in which many faiths co-operate in 
emphasizing Christian family living. 

You may wish to read a portion of Bishop 
Werner’s book in which he illustrates that it is 
from the deeps of ultimate truth in God that a 
family finds its guidance. 

You may find it helpful in closing to read a few 
lines of Robert Burns’s “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” beginning with the line “The priest-like 
father reads the sacred page” and the section 
starting with: “Then kneeling down to Heaven’s 
Eternal King.” 

It would be helpful then to close with a word 
of prayer. Include a prayer for the families of 
your church, for those represented in your class, 
for family circles all over the world. You may 
wish to pray that the Christian church might con- 
tinue to influence family living. 





The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Make your own list of 
requirements for a good home. Tentatively select 
group headings for them. These headings will 





Miss Warp is director of admissions and dean of students, 


‘Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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probably serve for grouping class suggestions of 
requirements. 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner’s book, Christian Fam- 
ily Living, will be helpful in addition to the lesson 
materials provided. 

Read The Interpreter’s Bible for explanation 
and interpretation of today’s Scripture passages. 

Purpose: to relate Jesus’ teachings about such 
characteristics as purity, truth, and loyalty to 
establishing and maintaining Christian homes. 

Central question: What are the ideals of a 
Christian home? 

Beginning the session: Begin by reading aloud 
Matthew 5: 8, 27-37 and Luke 9: 61-62. Give a short 
interpretation of these passages. 

Procedure: Let the class suggest requirements 
they have listed. Group these on a blackboard 
under such general headings as singleness of 
mind, integrity, loyalty. 

Then open the session to general discussion. 
Weaver (Adult Student) says, “Christian homes 
rest on the lives of those who are seeking to be 
‘pure in heart.’” The following questions may 
be considered: 

1. What does it mean to be pure in heart? 

2. How does being pure in heart relate to 
integrity? 

3. How does truthfulness reflect purity of 
heart? 

4. How does singleness of mind relate to “pure 
in heart”? 

5. What would be the attitude of a stable so- 
ciety toward a double standard in either personal 
or home life? 

6. What distractions in life make it difficult for 
one to be “single-hearted”’? 

For this lesson we shall limit our discussion to 
these five principles that will strengthen the 
home: (1) honesty, (2) mutuality, (3) perma- 
nence, (4) self-fulfillment, (5) religion. The class 
may wish to examine these points in the light of 
Jesus’ teachings in today’s lesson. The following 
questions may serve as a guide for the group dis- 
cussion. 

1. What did Jesus mean by saying that Yes 
should be Yes and No should be No? 

2. What is the relation of this teaching to the 
principle of honesty in marriage relations? 

3. In what way does mutuality depend on pur- 
ity of heart? 

4. How does Jesus indicate the permanence of 
marriage? 

5. What do you think is the reason divorces are 
so prevalent in America today? 

6. Would the situation be helped by uniform 
divorce laws and uniform marriage laws through- 
out the nation? 

7. How does “purity of heart” affect choice of 
language, books, magazines, and entertainment 
in the home? 

8. Suggest some aspects of self-fulfillment to be 
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considered by members of a family with respect 
to the other members. 

9. What values does a home derive from teach- 
ing religion to its members? 

10. What place do religious practices and ob- 
servances have in a modern household where 
everyone is busy with activities outside the home? 

Wesley Quarterly speaks of home as a place 
where people are kind and “you feel so safe.” It 
points out that a “gentle” home is sustained by 
the liturgy of laughter. It is supported by the 
dignity of joy found in simple things and ordinary 
tasks. It provides the recuperative powers of 
faith, hope, love. 

Using this summary, show how such a home 
meets the requirements listed on the blackboard. 
Show also how it meets the standards Jesus im- 
plied in the sixth beatitude. 

Closing the session: Briefly summarize the dis- 
cussion. Call on a class member to lead a prayer 
for insight and guidance in maintaining strong 
Christian homes. 

Advance assignment: Ask the class to read news 
articles concerning promotion of world peace. 
Urge them to study the Scripture passages and 
lesson materials. In doing so they will discover 
that peace, like charity, begins at home. Plan a 
symposium for next Sunday. 


f From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ That heart which is filled with love of tangible, 
created things has no room for more than occa- 
sional trickles of divine love. That heart which is 
full of concern for things valued in human society 
has no room to accept passionate concern for 
things that can’t be seen, advertised, bought and 
sold. 

Within the family as well as outside it, in order 
to see God we must close our eyes to other things. 
We cannot at one and the same time focus on 
split-level homes, new model cars, security in old 
age, social acceptance for the children, and the 
Lord God of Hosts. We must empty ourselves of 
some concerns—purify ourselves, as it were—in 
order to give real allegiance to others. 


One of the most radiant poems of recent cen- 
turies is “Hymn to Joy” by Johann Schiller. 

To read it, one would think that it is the echo 
of a happy, carefree life. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. He lost his health at thirty and 
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spent the remaining fifteen years of his life in 
constant pain. One biographer has said of him 
that he had just two companions: his wife Char- 
lotte, and suffering. 

Instead of giving up, whining at the injustices 
of life, and blaming God for treating him so, 
Schiller wrote poems and plays. His work was 
remarkable not simply for its high quality but also 
for the note of victorious joy that permeates much 
of it. 

Every individual who is a member of any fam- 
ily must necessarily participate in some tension 
and suffering. Unbroken harmony and continuous 
peace cannot prevail where two or more persons 
are in a dynamic relationship. 

Escape the problems of family life, we cannot. 
But, like Schiller, we can rise above our problems 
and come into mature joy—not simply in spite of 
difficulties, but actually because they force us to 
grow. 


In a period when public consciousness of “old 
age” is mounting, there is food for thought in 
Psalms 103. For among its promises is the assur- 
ance that “your youth is renewed like the eagle’s” 
(verse 5). 

Feathers of the eagle become tattered and bent 
during a season of hard flying. So his “youth is 
renewed” when new feathers grow. 

In order to gain new feathers, the eagle must 
give up old ones. He cannot cling tenaciously to all 
his old feathers and hope at the same time to 
receive new ones. In order to be filled, one must 
first be emptied. 

Such is the law of life—of change, conversion, 
growth, and vision of God. Nor is it enough, in 
the family or outside it, to participate in just one 
season’s molting. It must come in regular cycles, 
with each new molting a prelude to the “renew- 
ing of youth” through sturdy new feathers. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Any marriage counselor knows how often sex- 
ual maladjustment is involved in marital discord. 
Indeed, Sigmund Freud’s insistence that sexual 
problems lie at the heart of every neurosis finds 
considerable support in daily clinical practice. 
At any rate, attitudes toward sex have a sig- 
nificant and sometimes determinative role in 
marital happiness, and such attitudes have their 
early beginnings in family life. 





Dr. Leste is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 


. is integrated into the whole of life. 








It is quite obvious that attitudes toward sex are 
developed over the years in the give and take of 
family living. In homes where sex is talked of and 
dealt with in the same manner that any other 
topic of interest is handled, the attitudes de- 
veloped tend to be wholesome and natural, un- 
hampered by a conspiracy of silence or by a spe- 
cial handling that overemphasizes their impor- 
tance. 

But in some homes sex is a forbidden subject; 
in others it is dismissed as something “not very 
nice”; in still others it is treated openly as some- 
thing “dirty.” In such cases attitudes are estab- 
lished which hold little promise-for later healthy 
sexual adjustment and which, indeed, may set up 
emotional barriers that resist even the most en- 
lightened understanding. 

A child’s idea of what is right and what is wrong 
is developed at about the same time that his 
curiosity about his sexual apparatus is aroused. 
Therefore, it is easy for feelings about sex to be 
transferred onto feelings about impulses in 
general. 

A child who is taught to reject any sexual 
stimulation as something that is wrong finds it 
easy to reject any spontaneous impulse. His life 
tends to be regimented under rigid control, with 
categories of “good” and “bad” strongly rein- 
forced. 

On the other hand, a child who learns to accept 
himself and his organs and his impulses as basi- 
cally healthy tends to adopt a naturally healthy 
outlook toward all of life. Sex, for him, becomes a 
good aspect of life, to be enjoyed and controlled 
like any other part of life. Rather than being 
something apart from daily life to be rigidly 
denied or strenuously disciplined, it becomes a 
natural, contributing force that enriches life even 
as it is regulated. 

Considerable confusion has arisen over the 
words “every one who looks at a woman lustfully 
has already committed adultery with her in his 
heart” (Matthew 5:28). At first reading the lust- 
ful thought seems to be condemned. But a more 
careful reading of the passage makes it clear that 
whereas fleeting erotic impulses are a normal and 
healthy part of life, it is when such impulses are 
dwelt on, lingered with, magnified, and encour- 
aged that they stand under condemnation. Not 
the impulses themselves, but how they are 
handled is the crucial issue. 

Indeed, this whole passage is concerned with 
the significance of inner attitudes as contrasted 
with external acts and makes it quite clear that 
the intention counts for as much as the act. Noth- 
ing in the passage condemns sex as such. How sex 
is channeled is the issue. 

The familiar beatitude of “the pure in heart” 
summarizes the matter neatly. For the Hebrew 
the term “heart” signifies wholeness of body and 
mind. Sex takes its rightful place in life when it 
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Working for Peace 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5:9, 21-26, 38- 
48. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare this lesson you will be working 
on a very significant problem. You will want to 
restate the aim of the lesson for your own think- 
ing. It is our responsibility to show that peace is 
our business—not only peace in our own land, but 
also peace throughout the world—peace as God 
revealed through Jesus Christ. 

It will be helpful to use the lesson materials in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and the daily 
treatments in Epworth Notes. The International 
Lesson Annual will be of special value to you. 
An interpretation of the Scripture selections as 
given in The Interpreter’s Bible will be worth 
while. 

Jesus is called the Prince of Peace. Christians 
have a special responsibility to work for peace. 

You will want to read additional materials in 
your preparation. There are excellent pamphlets 
available from the Board of World Peace of The 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Two outstanding booklets are Plowshares 
and Pruning Hooks and The Preaching of Peace. 
Write to the Board for additional materials on 
the Methodist position on world peace. Your 
pastor will be happy to assist you. 

You may wish to think along these lines: As 
Jesus entered the world the gospel proclaimed 
“Peace on earth among men of good will.” 
Toward the end of his earthly life Jesus spoke to 
his disciples: “My peace I give unto you.” Be- 
tween these two focal points of his life Jesus em- 
phasized peace and peacemaking. Dare we who 
are his followers do less? 

You will find Elton Trueblood’s book The Life 
We Prize helpful as you prepare. See also the sug- 
gested resources on page 43. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Peace begins in the minds of men 
III. Peace is our business 
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To BEcIn 


You may wish to start your lesson by asking 
the question of your group, Who are the peace- 
makers? Then follow this with the further ques- 
tion, Where are the peacemakers? 

You can then point out that true followers of 
the Prince of Peace will strive to be peacemakers. 
We must strive to create good will not only in 
local situations but throughout the world. 

You will find it helpful to place your outline 
upon a chalkboard. 

A statement of the aim of the lesson would be 
in order. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


This lesson starts with the seventh beatitude. 
Peacemakers seek peace; they search for it and 
pursue it. They are, in a real sense, followers 
of Jesus. 

You will want to indicate that peacemakers 
follow Jesus in working for peace. They take 
the Lord’s prayer to heart and “forgive those 
who trespass against them.” Peacemakers are the 
leaven of society in fostering good will and trust. 
They reconcile hostile individuals to one an- 
other. They will be called the sons of God. They 
will be so closely akin to God that they will 
express his spirit. They are privileged to be in 
his fellowship. 

In this lesson the selected Scriptures refer to 
Jewish laws proclaimed in the past. There was 
the commandment that one should not kill. Jesus 
went beyond this and stated that any man who 
is angry against his brother is just as guilty as the 
one who murders. And he who considers another 
below himself and calls him a fool is also liable. 
An angry person is far from being a peacemaker. 

The law declared that a man could exact a like 
punishment for any physical harm: “An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Jesus said that it 
was wrong to desire vengeance of any kind. To 
“set even” is not within the Christian framework. 
A Christian must resist evil desires and motives. 

When the Romans occupied Palestine, they 
could demand that a Jew carry their pack or mili- 
tary gear one mile. In a similar manner soldiers 
often exacted servitude from the natives of com- 
munities in which they were the conquerors. Je- 
sus urged his followers to go a second mile, that 
is, to go beyond the requirement. 

What should be one’s attitude toward his ene- 
mies? Loving one’s neighbor but hating one’s 
enemies is not Christian. Jesus indicated that one’s 
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love must include one’s enemies. God’s love—and 
Christian love—is for all men. 


II. Peace begins in the minds of men 


It is necessary that we understand Jesus as the 
Prince of Peace. As such, he charged all men with 
the responsibility of becoming peacemakers. 

You will want to indicate that the word “peace” 
occurs in the New Testament many times and that 
its central meaning is “reconciliation with God.” 
This means that when a man is so reconciled with 
God, he finds peace in his heart and in his soul. 
He then can be more effective in working for good 
will among men. 

Jesus emphasized that even when one is at the 
altar worshiping God, if another has something 
against him, he should leave the gift and recon- 
cile himself with the other. Jesus is saying that 
God wants men to have right relations with one 
another. Peace begins in the minds of men as 
they seek to find the right relationship with one 
another and with God. 


III. Peace is our business 


For this part of the outline Elton Trueblood’s 
book The Life We Prize will be helpful. 

A good world will be one of harmony. Man 
will live with his fellow men as brothers, and with 
God as father. 

You will want to indicate that peace is always 
our business. A Christian has certain responsibili- 
ties not only to see that peace comes through the 
absence of war, but also to promote active good 
will, brotherly love, and Christian concern for 
others. 

War is not inevitable. If we prize the life we 
live, we will want to work for peace. 

We hear a great deal about being prepared 
for war. How many of us are preparing our- 
selves as well as our families and our world for 
peace? The preamble of UNESCO states: “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed.” So it is. If we prepare for peace we 
will be working toward a better world. This is 
the Christian’s responsibility. 

“The word ‘peace’ meant something a bit more 
comprehensive to Jesus’ disciples than it does 
to the modern reader. It not only referred to an 
absence of strife or conflict, but it also meant 
social well-being for all men in the widest sense 
of that term. To be at peace meant that the com- 
munity was prospering, that the various factions 
were co-operating, that the citizenry was, moving 
forward, and that there was a rising tide of 
culture, comforts, and piety. 

“This means that the seventh beatitude applies 
to our social relationships. It is, in fact, more social 
in its implications than any of the others. Where- 
as the rest of the Beatitudes deal primarily with 
a man’s relations with himself, this one deals more 
with his relations with other people. 


Dorr News Service 


A monument for peace—The Scottish Rite Memorial at 
Toronto, Canada. 


“The peacemakers were those who gave them- 
selves wholeheartedly to establishing good will 
among their neighbors and with persons in gen- 
eral. They were the ones who poured oil on 
troubled waters and kept the spirit of strife and 
contention in check. They went the second mile in 
behalf of the public good, maintained the orderly 
life of the nation, served in public office without 
pay, and attended generally to more than their 
own business.” * 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Who are the peacemakers? 

2. Are you able to illustrate from your own 
experience the courage of a true peacemaker? 

3. In your opinion what is the difference be- 
tween a peaceable person and a peacemaker? 

4. In what way may your class work for peace? 

5. Do you agree that peace begins in the minds 
of men? Why? 

6. Is it possible to be reconciled with your 
neighbor when trouble develops between you? 
How? 

7. Would you agree that peace is merely the 
absence of war? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to review the important aspects 
of this lesson. It will be helpful to stress the ap- 
plication of the Christian principle of peacemak- 
ing to the situation in which you are now 
teaching. 

You will want to indicate the importance of our 


1 Roy L. Smith in The International Lesson Annual, 1960. Abing- 
’ don Press, page 170. 
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commitment through Jesus to God. You will want 
to have an understanding that those who are dis- 
ciples of Christ are really peacemakers. Peace 
begins in the hearts of men. 

You will want to close with prayer. Pray for 
peace in the world and for peace in the hearts 
and minds of men everywhere. 

It will be helpful to announce that the lesson 
for next Sunday will be on a theme that is a 
natural outgrowth of the lesson this week: “A 
Christian Influences Society.” 





The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Choose four members of 
the class to present phases of today’s topic. Pre- 
pare to stimulate and spark the questions to be 
directed to each speaker. Your planning com- 
mittee can be of assistance here. Allow each 
speaker five minutes. Use questions and answers 
for the remaining time. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is twofold. 
It is to show that peace is the business of every 
Christian and to help Christians see how they 
may help promote and maintain peace. 

Central question: What does it mean to be a 
peacemaker? 

Beginning the session: Begin today with the 
singing of “Lead On, O King Eternal” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 278). 

Make some preliminary statements concerning 
the purpose of today’s lesson. Give a brief inter- 
pretation of the Scripture passages. Call for the 
presentations that the symposium leaders have 
prepared. 

Procedure: The members of the symposium 
will want to plan their own outline and procedure. 
They may want to write the outline on a black- 
board. 

The first presentation may be on the question, 
In what sense does peacemaking really begin in 
the hearts of people? 

Discussing this question will bring out atti- 
tudes that help or hinder in human relationships. 
It will consider these relationships as they exist 
among nations as well as among smaller groups or 
individuals. 

The second speaker may center attention on this 
question, What is the distinction between keeping 
peace and making peace? 

Answering this question will bring out such 
factors as concern for people and issues. It will 
point up the necessity of removing causes of dis- 
turbance. Reconciliation of persons or parties in- 
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volved in strife will be shown as primary in 
peacemaking. 

This speaker will show that merely keeping 
quiet and taking no part in issues involving peace 
has little, if any, relation to making peace. 

Presenting the following question may be the 
third speaker’s responsibility. In what ways is 
peacemaking creative, daring, and adventure- 
some? 

Wesley Quarterly says, “Peace is our business 
because we believe in God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ.” 

Carrying on this business will call for crea- 
tivity, daring, and adventure. This speaker may 
show some ways in which this may be true. 

The fourth speaker should deal with this ques- 
tion, What may a Christian do to work for peace? 

He will want to call attention to some agencies 
and organizations working for world peace. He 
will also want to indicate the specific purpose of 
each of these and suggest ways of supporting 
them. 

When the speakers have finished, call for ques- 
tions from the class. These may be asked generally 
or directed to a specific panel member. 

Closing the session: Summarize the lesson 
briefly. Who is a peacemaker? Where does peace 
begin? How may we be creative about peace- 
making? 

Close with the prayer of Francis of Assisi, 
“Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace,” etc. 
(See page 24 of Adult Student.) 

Advance assignment: Encourage the class to 
read Scripture passages and lesson materials. 
Ask them to prepare for a round-table discussion. 
Choose four leaders for huddle groups. Let them 
prepare to lead their groups next Sunday. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ In the short but powerful First Letter of John 
we are warned that tension and conflict are in- 
evitable. Struggle, says the writer, is woven into 
the very structure of the universe: “We know 
that we are of God, and the whole world is in the 
power of the evil one.” 

The whole world is in a state of tension that is 
symbolized by the ceaseless struggle between 
God and Satan for the souls of men. 

We cannot choose whether or not we shall par- 
ticipate in struggle, any more than we can choose 
whether or not we shall breathe oxygen. Conflict 
is a basic condition of life. Our human alarms and 
excursions, our Berlin Corridors and our world 
wars are simply specific and fearful instances of a 
general condition. 
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Does this suggest that we are incapable, as men, 
of outlawing war and armed conflict? Who knows? 
Do our dreams of world peace rest on falsely 
optimistic views about the nature of man? Even 
though with all our hearts we deplore mass killing, 
it may be that our feet of clay hold us to the 
earth and prevent our wings from lifting us very 
high for very long. 


+ Though struggle seems to be inherent in human 
groups that range from families to nations, inter- 
group killing—or war—is not universal. Some 
“primitives” are so concerned with the struggle 
to get food and shelter that they have not had 
the motive or the ingenuity to devise so elaborate 
a pattern as war. 

More than one noted anthropologist has re- 
ported such situations. Among the Mission In- 
dians of California, for example, there are no 
words with which to discuss war. Until they be- 
came acquainted with the ways of the white man, 
these Americans had no cultural basis on which 
to understand war. Individuals sometimes fought 
and killed, of course. But the notion ef strangers 
killing one another without personal hatred was 
so strange that the Indians could not express it 
in their native tongue. 


’ Vicarious (and usually noncreative) struggle 
is the basis of hunting, fishing, commercial boxing 
and wrestling, football, basketball, and entertain- 
ment that ranges from Westerns on television to 
movie epics and bedroom novels. 

When men do not deliberately engage in the 
life-absorbing struggle for the kingdom of God, 
they usually participate in pseudostruggles en- 
dorsed by the culture. A Francis of Assisi or an 
Albert Schweitzer finds himself totally absorbed 
by the quest for God. Men who do not give them- 
selves to that struggle are prone to turn to guns 
and pit themselves against other creatures—from 
rabbits to men. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a coun- 
selor as he read the lesson for today. 


Characteristically a true follower of Jesus plays 
the active role of reconciler. In the Christian tra- 
dition it is not enough to be a peaceful person; one 
is required to be a peacemaker. Indeed, a major 
reason for close association with a religious fellow- 
ship is the need to keep in the foreground the feel- 
ing of responsibility for breaking down barriers 
between people and in enhancing communication 
on the most meaningful personal level. 

Our faith insists that barriers between people 
and between nations are not necessary and that 





wherever barriers exist an artificial situation has 
been created which can be eliminated. We dare 
to believe that people are meant to live together 
in co-operative harmony, that survival belongs 
not to the fittest but to those who have learned 
to work together at common tasks. 

In working with emotionally disturbed persons 
who apparently resist any intimate relation- 
ship and who seem to want to hold people off at 
arm’s length, we have discovered that their deep- 
est desires are for close relationships but that they 
are quite unskilled in knowing how to create 
them. In working with the mentally ill we have 
learned to discount their abusive language and 
their assaultive ways, to interpret these antisocial 
acts as being attempts at protective, defensive 
maneuvers rather than as overt attacks. The re- 
sult is that our whole approach to the hostile ill 
person has changed radically. We discovered that 
turning the other cheek is the only approach 
that works; we have learned to become absorbers 
of hostility. 

In many respects the anger and hostility en- 
countered among relatively normal people is no 
different from that found among the emotionally 
sick. When we sense that an angry outburst is 
primarily a reaction to personal frustration, that 
hostility is a somewhat natural response to 
anxiety, then we are beginning to understand what 
is really going on. 

If we are dealing with a person who feels 
threatened and who reacts to this feeling by angry 
attack, then it seems evident that the most im- 
portant first step is to make it clear that there 
need be no sense of threat, that in our presence 
there is no necessity for him to go on the de- 
fensive. 

To the person who feels driven into a corner we 
become what Harry Overstreet refers to as a 
“space-making” personality.1 The space-making 
person has as a chief characteristic the capacity 
to absorb hostility without retaliation. He re- 
sponds to attack not by pressing an attack in re- 
turn but by pulling back, by coming away from 
the corner, by taking pressure off. 

But Christians are called upon to do even more 
than simply refuse to fight fire with fire. They 
are required, if they are to measure up to their 
calling, to be active reconcilers. Understanding the 
defensiveness of most hostile aggression, recogniz- 
ing the need for secure feelings of acceptance be- 
fore hostile patterns can be dropped, a Christian 
goes out of his way to take the initiative in bridg- 
ing the gap wherever rifts in personal relation- 
ships emerge. 

The New Testament figure of speech is graphi- 
cally clear: Before a Christian is ready to worship 
at the altar, relating himself to God, he goes to 
his estranged brother, taking the initiative to re- 
store the ruptured relationship there. 


co Mind Goes Forth, by Harry Overstreet; Norton, 1956; pages 
39 ff. 
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A Christian Influences Society 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5:10-16; 13:31- 
35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare your lesson you will want to 
think in terms of individuals who have influenced 
society. It would be helpful if you could read a 
brief biography of John Wesley, or Jane Addams, 
or Walter Rauschenbusch, or another outstanding 
Christian leader. The influence of each of these 
was significant not only in that generation, but 
also upon the history of mankind. It will be of 
value to you to read God in My Life by Bishop 
Lloyd C. Wicke (The Methodist Publishing 
House; $1). Undoubtedly a copy is available in 
your church library. 

It would be helpful if you could divest yourself 
of familiarity with the particular beatitude in to- 
day’s lesson: “Blessed are those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake.” It will be helpful 
if you can recapture the freshness with which 
Jesus spoke this beatitude. Make an attempt to 
read the words as though you were hearing them 
for the first time. 

You will want to state the aim of the lesson in 
your own words. It may be phrased like this: to 
help adults understand that each Christian person 
may influence society by his witness. 

The students’ material will prove helpful to you 
as you prepare—the lessons in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and the daily treatments in 
Epworth Notes. The International Lesson Annual 
will of course be helpful. Note the scriptural in- 
terpretation in The Interpreter’s Bible. 

You will find it helpful to read the pamphlets 
The Modern Samaritan and Who Is My Neigh- 
bor? 1} For information about its work, write to 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Work, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 





1 Published by the Board of Social and Economic Relations of 
The Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 35 cents 
and 25 cents, respectively. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The importance of being earnest 
III. A Christ-centered life 
IV. “Here I stand...” 


To BrcIn 


You may wish to start your lesson by asking 
the class to mention some contributions of the 
three persons mentioned earlier: Wesley, Ad- 
dams, Rauschenbusch. 

What was the major contribution of John Wes- 
ley? Is it possible that the Wesleyan movement in 
England averted an industrial revolution with a 
spiritual revival? 

Was the contribution of Jane Addams at Hull 
House, Chicago, necessary to overcome the de- 
structive and harmful aspects of life in the teem- 
ing city? 

Did the nineteenth-century social gospel of 
Walter Rauschenbusch serve a pertinent need to 
awaken the social consciousness of America? 

The use of the blackboard will be helpful to 
you and to the class. Place the names of these 
three individuals who influenced society upon the 
board. You may place the lesson outline on the 
board also. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture selected for this lesson empha- 
sizes the influence of courageous, dedicated Chris- 
tian witness in extending the kingdom of God. 

Those who speak in the name of Jesus are often 
mistreated, even as the prophets of old were often 
mistreated. When a disciple is sure that he is 
doing God’s will, he will have courage in the face 
of persecution. 

Jesus indicated that the individual who is God’s 
spokesman is not living for himself alone. He is 
the salt that gives flavor to the world and helps 
preserve the world from decay. 

In another figure of speech Jesus said that a 
disciple is the light of the world. The world is 
dark. It is in need of light. A disciple must be like 
a city set on a hill, providing a guiding light in the 
darkness. 

Jesus introduces a pair of parables to empha- 
size one point. The little mustard seed becomes a 
tree. The leaven is used by a woman to raise the 
dough. The kingdom of God is like both: From 
a seemingly small and weak beginning may come 
far-reaching and significant results. 
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II. The importance of being earnest 


Point out that the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment were very earnest individuals. They faced 
persecution without wavering. They found that 
their lives were not important compared with the 
total task of their proclamation. 

You will want to point out that the sincerity of 
the Old Testament prophets may be equaled by 
the sincerity of disciples of Christ. The earnest- 
ness of a Christian as he witnesses will be a factor 
in reaching others with his message. 

You may find that the illustration from Wesley 
Quarterly will be helpful here. This Christian was 
instrumental in ending the Roman custom of 
gladiators fighting to the death as public enter- 
tainment in Rome. He was so thoroughly com- 
mitted to his belief that he gave his all—even his 
life—in the cause of righteousness. 

You may wish to indicate that many churches 
are in need of leadership. The witness of even 
one of two persons working quietly and devotedly 
for the Kingdom may influence a whole church 
and raise the level of its service. 


Iti. A Christ-centered life 


You will want to point out that persons whose 
lives are Christ-centered have made many last- 
ing and uplifting contributions to the work of the 
Kingdom. Even one man whose life is centered in 
Christ can accomplish much in his service. 

You may wish to illustrate this from the New 
Testament. According to tradition, after Paul 
wrote to Philemon concerning his slave Onesimus, 
the latter became Bishop Onesimus in the early 
church. Christ-centered persons strive to use their 
abilities in the work of the Kingdom. It will be 
helpful to point out that this is true of the three 
people already mentioned: Wesley, Addams, 
Rauschenbusch. Each in his own way was attempt- 
ing to live a life centered upon Christ. Each was 
worthy of membership in the Kingdom. Each was 
a Christian influencing society. 


IV. “Here I stand .. .” 


No matter where we are, the opportunity for 
witness is ever present. 

You will want to mention Martin Luther, an- 
other person who influenced society and changed 
the course of the church. He stood against the cor- 
ruption within the church of his day. When he 
was told to recant, he refused, concluding with 
the famous words, “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise.” 

You will want to point out that every Chris- 
tian who has witnessed for Christ has influenced 
society. He has done so by taking his stand in 
the position, place, and time where he found him- 
self. Christian witness is needed everywhere—in 
the church, in education, in government, in labor 
or management, in communications. 

Again you may wish to illustrate by using the 
story in Wesley Quarterly concerning Paul An- 





tonio, a tinsmith, who made the ballot box for the 
United Nations. He cast the first vote in it, that 
God would be with every member of the 
United Nations Organization and that lasting 
peace might come all over the world. 

A Christian with imagination can find ways of 
serving Christ in any reputable occupation. His 
witness in his situation is important, and the world 
will be that much different because of it. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way is it true that Christian wit- 
ness can influence society? 

2. Do we have Christ-centered lives in our 
midst? 

3. Suggest some ways the man in the shop can 
influence society. 

4. In what ways do you think the Christian 
ministry influences society today? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to point out in closing that no 
matter what our situation in life, we are able to 
witness for Christ. 

You will want to announce the session for next 
week. The lesson will be centered on “Sincerity 
in Religious Practices.” Here again we have a very 
significant standard for membership (citizenship) 
in the kingdom of God. 

You may wish to close with prayer. Pray that 
your group may go forth strengthened to fulfill 
its responsibility to influence society. 


Phillips Brooks has had, and still does have, a great 
influence on Christian society. 


Curtis and Cameron 


o tie 
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<The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Prepare to introduce the 
question in today’s lesson by stating it in your 
own words. Then either use an illustrative story 
or make some statements centering attention on 
the central thought. 

Plan to suggest to the class additional sources 
of help on the question. You will find some given 
in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth 
Notes. 

Design your leadership of the discussion to help 
the class make practical applications of the truths 
brought out. They should consider such social 
areas as race relations, treatment of minority 
groups, industrial relations. 

Purpose: to discover the Kingdom qualities 
that make a Christian a force for changing the 
world. 

Central question: How can a Christian influence 
society? 

Beginning the session: Read aloud Matthew 
5:10-16 and 13:31-35. Give a brief interpretation 
of these passages. Then make your introductory 
statements or give the illustration you have 
chosen to use for getting immediate interest. 

Procedure: Divide the class into four huddle 
groups, and assign each group to a previously 
chosen leader. Ask each group to choose a re- 
porter. 

These topics may be suggested for the huddle 
groups: 

1. The importance of acting as a Christian 
example in everyday situations. 

2. Sharing the life of Christ at any cost. 

3. How the passages about salt and light illus- 
trate the responsibility of a Christian in society. 

The huddle groups should use about fifteen 
minutes. At the end of this time, bring the class 
together again. Each reporter should come to the 
front of the class to give his report. 

Following each report, open the session for dis- 
cussion. When all of the reports have been fin- 
ished, summarize the discussion up to this point. 

As you summarize, emphasize the attitudes a 
Christian must have to be a responsible member 
of society. 

For instance, he must respect individual worth 
as Jesus did. He must be willing to make his 
Christian witness regardless of consequences. He 
must be willing to practice the brotherhood of 


man. 
Use a few minutes to consider the parables of 
the mustard seed and the leaven. Point: out what 
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Weaver calls “the significance of small begin- 
nings.” 

Reserve the last ten minutes of the session for 
the class to face up to some immediate problem. 
List on the blackboard activities they suggest 
for themselves as ways they can contribute to 
solving these problems. 

Let the class engage in a few minutes of silent 
prayer. Each should dedicate himself to using 
his Christian influence in society. 

Closing the session: Close the session with sing- 
ing, “O Young and Fearless Prophet” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 266). If the class is not familiar 
with the hymn, be prepared to read it. 

Advance assignment: Use The Interpreter’s 
Bible for interpretation of next week’s Scripture 
passages. Also use The International Lesson An- 
nual in addition to the various lesson periodicals. 

Encourage the class to dig deeply into the need 
for Christians to examine their motives frequent- 
ly. Urge them to face in a frank manner the ques- 
tion of sincerity in religious practice. 

Plan your session to include role playing. This 
technique will be useful in helping the class gain 
insight into the question of the day. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Frank S. Betz, who retired at fifty-three, cele- 
brated his freedom by taking a trip around the 
world. That was more than twenty years ago. 

In much of the Near East and Far East, the 
Indiana millionaire saw desolate regions where ali 
trees had vanished. Back home, he made it his 
personal crusade to awaken America to tree con- 
sciousness. Boy Scout troops, 4-H clubs, and other 
groups planted seeds and trees that he provided. 

By 1935, because of the enthusiastic work of one 
man, more than 100,000,000 trees had been 
planted, in our country. Other millions were 
growing in Palestine. Today no one can estimate 
how many thousands of acres are tree-covered as 
a result of the influence of this modern Johnny 
Appleseed. 


* Your influence is your birthright and your epi- 
taph. It can make you ephemeral, inconsequen- 
tial—or it can sing through the years.—Luther 
Burbank. 


’ Late in the depression era, a South Carolina 
mill worker set out to help some of his friends. 
Two decades before the Supreme Court began to 
modify patterns of race relations by law, Willie 
Lee Buffington launched his personal crusade. 
His resources were limited. In fact, he had pre- 
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cisely ten cents. But he was eager to establish 
a library for Negroes in his community. So he 
bought five stamps. (This was in the day of the 
two-cent letter!) 

Buffington wrote letters to five other citizens of 
Edgefield—persons he did not know—asking them 
to contribute books. Anyone who couldn’t afford 
to give a book was requested to refund the stamp, 
so another letter could be mailed. 

His first mailing brought more than one thou- 
sand volumes. Using these as a nucleus he 
launched a log-cabin library. Gradually the 
movement picked up momentum, and Faith Cabin 
Libraries grew up in many Southern communi- 
ties. Many of them are flourishing today. And 
their founder is now Dr. W. L. Buffington, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Paine College, in Augusta, 
Georgia. With his colleagues in that distinguished 
institution, he is still quietly at work fostering 
the cause of brotherhood in the name of Christ 
rather than the name of the courts. 


* Taught to read by missionaries, a group of 
newly literate Chinese refugees were being re- 
turned to their native communities prior to World 
War II. On their last evening together, they held 
a service of prayer and thanksgiving. One of them 
offered this prayer: 

“We are going home to many who cannot read. 
So, Lord, make us Bible, so that those who cannot 
read the Book can read about You in us.” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Carl Jung, probably the greatest living psychol- 
ogist, describes the mood of many people who seek 
his help in words that he hears often on their lips: 
“T am stuck!” Life, for them, has lost its savor; 
there is no sense of adventure left but only a dull 
enduring of the monotony of routine. 

Although Jung has in mind the person of 
middle-age, the same mood is well known even 
among the young. Consider, for example, the rich 
young ruler (Mark 10:17-22) who was rich in 
material possessions but poor in personal satis- 
factions. His search for eternal life was the 
same as his search for life that would be worth 
living. Like most lives that are stuck in meaning- 
less existence, he had lost any sense of commit- 
ment, any feeling of “ultimate concern.” 

The term “ultimate concern” is coined by Paul 
Tillich,1 who puts the matter very clearly. The 
Christian is one who in the midst of many con- 
cerns has a single ultimate concern, a concern for 
relating himself in a meaningful and personal way 


to God and his will. 


1Cf. The New Being (Scribner, 1955), 152 ff. 








The Family in Church 


One outstanding need in the world today 
is a sense of spiritual solidarity in the family. 
That sense of togetherness by the family is 
best cultivated by attendance and participa- 
tion of the family in the worship service of 
the church. Worshiping together at the 
church on Sunday is the climax of the week’s 
experience with God for each member of the 
family. Christian education serves the church 
and family best when its ultimate goal is to 
bring all together in inspiring worship.—yY. 
ALLEN OLIVER, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Education, North Georgia Conference. 











Another way of putting it is to say that man is 
meant to be committed, he is meant to live with 
a sense of direction in life, he is meant to be re- 
lated to great goals and lofty purposes. Unless 
he can feel the pull of commitment he is destined 
to find himself “stuck.” God has created him to be 
only “a little lower than the angels, . . . crowned 

. with glory and honor” (Psalms 8:5 KJV). 
He is meant to be related to the causes that make 
for righteousness even though such causes may 
lead to persecution. 

Jung not only describes the situation, however; 
he also proposes an answer. Whereas the first 
half of a man’s life is largely spent in establishing 
his own status in life, the second half is ideally 
suited to the clarification of his goals. Whereas 
procreation is the first goal, the pursuit of culture 
becomes the second. Whereas material possessions 
tend to be the focus of attention in the first portion 
of adult life, spiritual concerns become the con- 
cern in the second portion. When one has pursued 
his own goals to the point of disillusionment and 
frustration, then the pursuit of righteousness, or 
God’s will, becomes the more suitable objective. 

Jung’s orientation, however, significant though 
it is, falls short of Christian expectations. His 
light is more than a lamp to show himself the 
way in the darkness; it is a light to lighten up the 
whole region, to benefit all who walk that way. A 
key contribution to our understanding of man’s 
destiny comes from the Christian faith: Man is 
meant to live in a responsible relationship with 
his fellow men. When he is “stuck,” he finds his 
way out not in the solitary pursuit of a personal 
philosophy but rather in relating himself to like- 
minded men in the pursuit of righteousness. 

Christian insight, moreover, makes crystal clear 
the result of a failure to live up to the require- 
ment of being human. Neglecting to be related to 
others in ways that undergird righteousness is to 
become like salt which, losing its distinctiveness, 
soon loses its usefulness. To avoid an unsavory 
and dull life calls for active and responsible com- 


_ mitment to worth-while purposes with other like- 


minded persons. 
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Sincerity in Religious Practices 


r———The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 6:1-18; Luke 
18: 9-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach, note that the Scrip- 
ture selections give some very specific directions 
for Christian living. The lesson deals with motives, 
attitudes, and practices. You will want to read 
carefully the section in The Interpreter’s Bible 
on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Become familiar with the students’ material in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and the daily 
treatment of the lesson in Epworth Notes. The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual will be of great assist- 
ance to you. 

Read the Scripture thoroughly in the light of 
the previous lessons from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Attempt a fresh approach as you read the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Sincerity basic to Christian living 
III. Stewardsip, an outgrowth of sincerity 


To BEcIn 


It may be helpful for you to start the session 
with the question, Why are you religious? Al- 
low each member present to search his own heart, 
perhaps sharing briefly a few answers. 

As you move from this period of soul searching, 
you will want to point out that the Scripture les- 
son is divided into three general areas: alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting (verses 16-18, not 
printed). It would be well to point out that mo- 
tives and attitudes are as important as deeds. Sin- 
cerity is basic in Christian living. 

How To PRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


This Scripture is one section of the Sermon on 
the Mount. It is a warning to the disciples to 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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beware of religious practices that are observed 
merely to gain attention and which are not deep- 
ly rooted. 

Jesus stated that a person should not display 
his inner feelings to be seen by men. One’s re- 
ligion is very personal and is concerned with 
one’s relationship to God. The way in which a 
person observes the religious practices are an in- 
dication of his sincerity and right spirit. 

When one gives of his possessions, he ought 
to do so with humility. When Jesus pointed this 
out, many of the Jews were giving to the care of 
the poor, the widows, and the orphans. It was 
a part of their obedience to God. But Jesus said 
they ought not to make a public show of it, lest 
their reward be only that. As a citizen of the 
Kingdom, one will give because of inner spiritual 
motives. 

Jesus spoke often of prayer. When a person 
speaks with God, it ought to be done with rever- 
ence, with sincerity, and not to impress others. 

Not only did Jesus tell us how to pray, but he 
gave the best example of prayer: the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

In this prayer the thought of God comes first. 
God is the Father of all mankind regardless of 
race or color. It will be helpful to glance again at 
the lesson material in Wesley Quarterly. The au- 
thor outlines four basic truths about God: (1) 
God is the ultimate fact. (2) God is our Father. 
(3) God is the Father of all men. (4) God is a 
transcendent greatness. 

The essential needs of one’s physical and spirit- 
ual life are mentioned in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The phrase “thy kingdom come on earth” is fol- 
lowed by “as it is in heaven.” The spirit of this 
phrase is that God’s will, already done in heaven, 
will also be done on earth. 

The value in the use of the Lord’s Prayer is not 
in its repetition (which some think is deplorable) 
but that we pray in the spirit in which the words 
were first uttered. 


II. Sincerity basic to Christian living 


The aim of this lesson is to help adults realize 
that sincerity is basic to Christian living. An in- 
sincere form or act in religion is futile. Without 
sincerity, God and man cannot be reconciled in 
the proper relationship. 

Shakespeare catches the spirit of sincerity in 
Hamlet’s speech (Act III, Scene 3): 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
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You will want to point out that motives and at- 
titudes are as important as deeds. We ought to 
move with extreme care when we question an- 
other’s motives. 

It will be helpful to suggest that the attitude an 
individual takes toward his fellow men is as im- 
portant as are his deeds. Far too often the person 
with “a heart of gold” is gruff and crude. How 
much better it would be were his attitude such 
that his gruffness and crudeness could be over- 
come! His deeds could then be better appreciated 
for their true value. 


Ill. Stewardship, an outgrowth of sincerity 


You will want to point out that stewardship 
is not merely the giving of money. It is the over- 
all dedication of one’s life to God. 

The stewardship of possessions is important. As 
stewards of those things God has given us, we will 
want to return a portion of them to him. 

Many people find it much easier to give money 
than to dedicate their life. Many churchmen 
think of stewardship only in terms of money. 
While money is a necessary commodity, the dedi- 
cated heart is more important in the kingdom of 
God. 

A sincere Christian will give proportionately of 
his time, his talents, his efforts, and his money that 
the Kingdom may become a reality. 

You will want to point out that sincerity is 
basic in true stewardship of possessions. Sincerity 
in prayer is essential if it is to be a part of our 


Christian life and growth. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do you think Jesus gave his disciples an 
example of prayer? 

2. In your opinion, has frequent repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer strengthened or weakened it? 

3. Why do you think Jesus started the Lord’s 
Prayer with words expressing devotion to God? 

4. What are man’s four great needs as indi- 
cated in the Lord’s Prayer? 

5. Do you believe that it is possible to perform 
a religious deed without a religious motive? 





For Your Reading* 


The Parables of Jesus, by George Buttrick. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.25 

The Sermon on the Mount, by Clovis Chap- 
pell. Abingdon Press, $2 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3 

The Beatitudes, by Hugh Martin. Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25 

The Teachings of Jesus, by Harvie Brans- 
comb. Abingdon Press (Apex Book), $1.50 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

















6. Do you think it is necessary for religion to 
be active as well as thoughtful? 

7. In what way is sincerity basic to Christian 
living? 


In CLOSING 


As you close this lesson, you will want an op- 
portunity for your class to rethink and re-evaluate 
the meaning of sincerity. 

Next Sunday’s lesson could be announced. It 
will deal with the topic, “Rich Toward God.” 

It will be helpful to close the session with a 
period of quiet meditation, followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison. 





The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask a member of the 
class to prepare to read aloud the Bible lesson for 
today. 

Ask another to be prepared to offer a prayer 
at the close of the session. 

Be prepared to help the class suggest situations 
for role playing. These should be modern parallels 
to the alms-giving and prayer situations in the 
Scripture lesson. 

Purpose: to see that Christians must continu- 
ally examine their motives so as to avoid insin- 
cerity in religious practice. A corollary purpose is 
to recognize that pure motives are necessary for 
Christian growth. 

Central question: Why should Christians con- 
stantly examine their motives? 

Beginning the session: Call for the reading of 
Matthew 6:1-13. Take a few minutes to comment 
on Matthew 6:1-18 and Luke 8:9-14. Let your 
comment be largely in the nature of interpreta- 
tion. 

Procedure: Role playing is brief, unrehearsed 
acting out of situations. By means of it an indi- 
vidual or group sees a problem or situation from 
the inside. They assume the identity of the char- 
acters in the situation. 

In today’s lesson there are two illustrations in- 
volving insincere practices. Let the class think of 
some modern parallels to these. 

Weaver, in Adult Student, gives several modern 
instances of insincerity or impure motives. These 
will serve as guides in setting up the parallels. 

One situation might be based on a statement 
from the Lord’s Prayer. The class might choose 
the interpretation of “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” given in Wesley Quarterly. 
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yom Harold Cop 
The Pharisee and the Publican 


Two suggested situations are: 

1. A person moves to a new community. In 
order to get established early, to promote himself 
socially and in his business, he joins the church. 
He makes a public display of his religious prac- 
tices. 

2. A man who runs a questionable place of 
amusement which is frequented by young people 
as well as adults loves to be singled out for public 
prayer. He also lets it be known how generously 
he contributes to the church and to charity. 

Help the group plan the role-playing scene. 
They will describe the situation, choose the char- 
acters, and instruct them. The second step is act- 
ing out the scene. The playing of each situation 
should consume around five minutes. 

When the playing is finished, the group will 
discuss what has happened. If additional insight 
seems to be needed, the scene may be replayed. 

Perhaps the first questions should be directed 
to the role players. The class will be interested 
in what they learned and how they felt. 

Lead the class in general discussion of the situ- 
ations and the insights they contributed to the 
understanding of the lesson. 

Closing the session: Give a brief summary of 
the discussion. Call for the closing prayer. 

Advance assignment: Ask one student to be 
prepared to read aloud the Scripture verses 
printed for the lesson. Ask another to give a brief 
interpretation of the verses. His lesson materials 
will be sufficient source. Plan for a four-member 
panel to present the lesson. Help them decide 
on the division of the topic, which deals with the 
Christian standard of values. 
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From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


To say what you mean without ever offending 
people is usually to say what you mean without 
making them believe you mean what you say.— 
James Hilton, So Well Remembered. 


In Psalms 134 faithful and devout servants of 
Jehovah are urged to praise him while they stand 
in the Temple during the night ceremonies. 

A modern counterpart of that message would 
have to be directed to the zealous ones who do not 
let the church doors open in their absence: 

You saints who attend night services, bestir 
yourself in those assemblies to bless the Lord. 
Make no mistake. There is no virtue in being at 
prayer meeting every week if you are there for a 
purpose other than to praise. To go out of habit, 
or for the sake of jolly good fellowship, or to feel 
righteous by gossiping about those not holy 
enough to come, is to miss the reason for being 
there. There is no virtue in being present in the 
body but with the mind and heart oriented toward 
a goal other than God. 


Was the late J. Pierpont Morgan being cynical, 
or merely realistic, when he remarked that every 
man has two reasons for doing a thing: one that 
sounds good, and a real one? 


~ Describing his attitude as a servant of God, 
Paul lists many qualifications in 2 Corinthians 
6:3-10. Among them, he specifies that he com- 
mends himself to his followers by “genuine love.” 

When love is qualified in that fashion, we know 
it is no good to stand at the church door shaking 
hands while beaming on the outside and chafing 
on the inside. It is futile to mutter a hurried 
prayer while wishing one were at the golf club. 
Nothing enduring is gained by buttering up to a 
wealthy acquaintance who may make a memorial 
gift, if you despise yourself for doing it. 


Late in the fourth century, Basil of Caesarea 
preached a famous sermon on humility. In it he 
insisted upon absolute sincerity. 

“The soul becomes like the things it gives itself 
to,” he warned, “and takes the character and ap- 
pearance of what it does. Let your demeanour, 
your dress, your walking, your sitting down, the 
nature of your food, the quality of your bed, your 
house and what it contains, aim at simplicity. ... 
In everything refrain from seeking to appear im- 
portant.” 1 

1M. F. Toal, trans. and ed., The Sunday Sermons of the Great 


Fathers; Vol. III. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. Copyright, 
1959. Used by permission. 
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The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A major contribution of contemporary dynamic 
psychology is the stress on understanding motiva- 
tion. Recognizing that the motives responsible for 
any given act are exceedingly complex, psychol- 
ogy helps us understand how often action is 
prompted by reasons that are only partially recog- 
nized. Indeed, more often than not, unrecognized 
(unconscious) reasons are responsible for much of 
our everyday behavior. 

Although the theory of unconscious motivation 
has been pretty well accepted by the thoughtful 
person, there is still considerable resistance to 
the thought that religious practices may be the 
result of unrecognized needs. There is a real 
reluctance on the part of many to apply psycho- 
logical principles to the study of religious be- 
havior. But there is a strong tradition for doing 
so. Jesus, himself, was acutely aware of how un- 
worthy purposes could become involved with 
religious practice. Nowhere is his critique more 
pointed than in dealing with ostentatious public 
prayer. 

The fact of the matter is that many areas of 
religious life can be outlets for thinly veiled 
neurotic needs. Where religion is used as a crutch 
to support the weak who fall back upon an all- 
powerful God for protection against a cruel world, 
it deserves to be criticized. Where religion is used 
to promise compensation in a future life for the 
harsh realities of the present, it leaves itself open 
to deserved criticism. 

Where religion consists largely of illusory think- 





God in 


In prayer hypocrisy is sheerest folly and man’s 
wildest insanity. God knows all about us, accepts 
us as we are, and is hopefully eager to make us 
by his grace into the likeness of his Son. How can 
these things be? They are possible only when we 
open our hearts to him, release our pride and 
selfishness, and ask for his power and his love. 
Prayer is not bending God’s will to my whim, but 
offering my will in his service. 

Prayer, and particularly private prayer, is 
man’s most venturesome deed. We address the 
Lord of creation. When so many of our fellows 
set themselves apart because of class, everyman’s 
finding an open pathway to the Lord of life is 
the world’s most startling news. 

If praying is what Emil Brunner terms a 


My Life 


ing, when it is primarily a wish-fulfillment for the 
childlike person who has not accepted a mature 
attitude for assuming responsibility for what he 
makes of his own life, then it deserves to be evalu- 
ated negatively. And when religious giving or 
religious service is done for personal recognition 
or to enhance a feeling of self-importance, then it 
needs to be recognized for what it is. 

Mature religion welcomes the searching critique 
of psychology in the interest of understanding true 
motivation more accurately. 

But not all religious practice is the expression 
of neurotic need, as psychology often seems to 
imply. We recognize that infantile attitudes are 
often carried over into religious thinking and 
acting. Nevertheless, it is also true that religion 
can be man’s most mature expression of his in- 
volvement in life’s worth-while purposes. 

Although religion may be used to escape reality, 
it can also undergird a firm determination to face 
reality without distorting the facts and to face 
the future without fearing the consequences. In 
providing purposes worthy of pursuit, it can ac- 
complish an integration of personality that makes 
for wholeness and that makes possible whole- 
hearted commitment. 

Indeed, the key to the matter is found in the 
concept of whole-heartedness. Jesus was always 
concerned about bringing intentions and actions 
together into a unified whole. He knew the im- 
portance of inner attitudes and was constantly 
teaching the need to make outer acts a faithful 
representation of the inner intent. 

Thus the quiet prayer of the penitent publican 
was accepted as a true reflection of the genuine 
feeling of the sinner, while the loud demonstration 
of the Pharisee was not acceptable since its mo- 
tive was far removed from the feelings actually 
expressed. 





“daring” experience, it is also a completely 
humbling one. In prayer I acknowledge my in- 
sufficient and defeated nature. I pray, I plead, 
that the Author of my being will make me what 
I ought to be. Without it I shall be forever mis- 
erable and ultimately loathe myself and my neigh- 
bor. In genuine, fruitful prayer there will always 
be that sense of the beloved who has found his 
lover and been made whole again. In prayer we 
commune, not only communicate. In prayer faith 
discovers that God is and that he hears, knows, 
and loves. For some this experience may be had 
in the formal public worship. More often it comes 
when “we go into our room and shut the door.” 

—From God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke. 
Abingdon Press, 1959, pages 37-38. 
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Rich Toward God 


in Action 


RMR alscaid Leader 


By HERBERT PICHT 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 6:19-34; Luke 
12: 13-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this lesson you will 
note the Scripture selections point toward the 
kind of wealth that is most meaningful to Chris- 
tians. 

You may wish to look at your own life in the 
quietness of your preparation. Evaluate it. Per- 
haps your material possessions are more nearly 
your master than you would care to admit, even to 
yourself. As you prepare the lesson, however, 
this could be a soul-searching experience. 

It would be helpful for you to state the aim of 
this lesson in your own words. The lesson is to 
help adults consider the meaning of the Master’s 
standards of measuring wealth, in order that they 
may discover the real spiritual values. 

You will want to use the lesson material in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth 
Notes. The International Lesson Annual will be 
helpful to you. The use of The Interpreter’s Bible 
will give you added confidence as you prepare to 
teach. Read all the lesson aids that are available 
to you. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I Scriptural background 
II. Personal integrity 
III. Service to others 


To BEGIN 


It would be helpful for you to begin the session 
again this week with a question. Ask the mem- 
bers to examine their lives in the light of the 
Scripture. How wealthy are they, in a spiritual 
sense? 

You may wish to use statements of frugality that 
have been meaningful to us throughout many 
years. John Wesley urged the people called Meth- 
odist to “Earn all you can; save all you can.” He 
later added, “Give all you can.” 

Jesus gave new standards of measurement in 
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every area of life. Wealth was no longer to be con- 
sidered in terms of the number of garments, rugs, 
and possessions one had. Nor is it merely to be 
considered as money in the bank today. The 
standards that Jesus taught are concerned with 
spiritual wealth that the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

It will be helpful to place your outline on the 
chalkboard for the class to meditate upon as 
you develop the lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Jesus had a way of developing the point of a 
lesson in a few words. He asked the crowd what 
meant the most to them. What is real wealth? 

The treasures Jesus spoke about do not mean 
the material things by which you and I might 
evaluate life. These will pass. Jesus spoke of the 
more permanent values that cannot be taken 
away. Among these, of course, are a spiritual 
interpretation of life, loyalty of one’s heart to God, 
and service to God and man. 

Jesus illustrated this by saying that no man 
can be a servant of two masters. He cannot serve 
two men with equal devotion. We may interpret 
this to mean that we cannot be committed equally 
to satisfying physical desires and spiritual needs at 
the same time. 

Jesus spoke about anxiety. By this he meant 
worry. Worry shows a lack of faith. It reveals that 
we are seeking to solve all of life’s problems by a 
self-centered attitude. Life is made up of more 
than just the accomplishments of one person. By 
not being overanxious, an individual shows faith 
in God; he believes that God is concerned with 
him. Anxiety can crowd out the things that really 
count in life and create an unhealthy spiritual 
condition. 


II. Personal integrity 


You will want to point out that Jesus indicated 
that when a person has integrity he has wealth 
that is beyond that of anything else in the world. 
He indicated that life in its fullest is more than 
that which appears on the surface. If one believes 
in God as Father, he then must act as His child. 
He answers God’s love with his own love, His wis- 
dom with his trust, His guidance with his obedi- 
ence. He is not a half-hearted person; he is wholly 
dedicated. 

You will want to use the illustration from The 
International Lesson Annual (page 197). John 
G. Paton, the first missionary in the South Sea 
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Islands, in attempting to translate the New Tes- 
tament into the native language, found difficulty 
finding an equivalent for “faith.” One day a native 
spoke a word as he sank breathless onto a bamboo 
couch. The word that was used meant that he was 
casting all his weight upon the couch. Paton ex- 
claimed that this is what “faith” in Christ is like. 
It means placing ourselves entirely in his keep- 
ing; this would give wholeness and unity to 
one’s life. 


III. Service to others 


Just as integrity is a treasure in heaven, so do- 
ing good or serving others is also a treasure. 

We sometimes hear people say, “Jesus went 
around doing good, but I am content to be merely 
going around.” What about service to others? 

You may wish to indicate the contribution the 
church as an institution has made in the service 
of mankind. We do good within the community 
through our local church. Have you ever thought 
what kind of a community yours would be with- 
out the church? 

In the outreach of our missionary program the 
church serves mankind around the world. When a 
missionary spoke about Christ in Malaya, an 
elderly woman approached him and asked, “Why 
have you waited so long in telling us about him?” 
We may work through the church as partners 
with God. 

Many institutions have followed the example 
of the church in serving others. Men and women 
in the Christian church have pioneered in open- 
ing up new areas of service. 

You may wish to point out an example. The 
Goodwill Industries movement in our larger cities 
was started by a Methodist minister. He attempted 
to find a place to train and rehabilitate men and 
women who were unable to find jobs because of 
physical, or other, handicaps. 

You will want to point out that in serving 
others, we are being faithful stewards. This means 
more than the doing of the work or the giving of 
money. It means the total fellowship that we have 
with Him. It is a partnership with God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way is Jesus’ teaching about wealth 
practical? 

2. In your opinion, is it possible for a person 
in modern society to follow the Master’s teaching 
about wealth? 

3. What is your opinion about the get-rich-quick 
schemes that sometimes invade our churches? 
What does the selling of articles, dinners, bazaars, 
and such do to our basic Christian stewardship? 

4. What is your opinion of the television give- 
away programs? 

5. How may we encourage others to serve God 
and their fellow men? 

6. Explain what Jesus meant by stating that we 
ought to seek first the kingdom of God. 

















































7. In your opinion, what are “treasures in 
heaven”? 
8. Why is it wrong for a Christian to worry? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the lesson briefly. 
Relate it to the lesson of last week on “Sincerity 
in Religious Practices.” 

This is an excellent opportunity to indicate 
one’s responsibility for the stewardship of pos- 
sessions to his church. In most of our Methodist 
churches this will be the last Sunday of the fiscal 
year. You may wish to close with this note: A per- 
son holding his wealth to himself is neither show- 
ing spiritual integrity nor service to others. 

You may wish to close with a prayer that our 
trust in God might be such that our faith will be 
great enough to remove anxiety and worry from 
our lives. 





The Group in Action 


By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: The major responsibility 
for the class session will rest with the panel 
planned last week. However, the class should read 
the lesson materials and the interpretation of the 
Scripture passages. 

Let one member prepare to read the Scripture 
aloud. Ask another to be ready to offer the clos- 
ing prayer at the end of the session. 

Purpose: The purpose of today’s lesson is to 
show the importance of spiritual values above 
material ones. 

Central question: What is the Christian stand- 
ard of values? 

Beginning the session: Begin with the use of 
the hymn, “We Give Thee but Thine Own” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 456). 

Ask for the reading of the Scripture. Give a 
brief interpretation of these passages. 

Remind the class that this lesson is a continua- 
tion of those which show the characteristics of 
Kingdom citizens. 

Procedure: The teacher’s job today is to be the 
moderator or panel leader. You will be guiding 
four people as they think together. Their think- 
ing will stimulate and give new insight to other 
members of the class. 

Introduce the subject with a brief statement. 
Present the members of the panel, and allow each 
one six to eight minutes to speak. It will be your 
duty to make the transition from one phase of 
the discussion to the next. Keep the presentation 
progressing toward the desired end. As the panel- 
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ists ask each other questions and talk among 
themselves, extraneous material may get in. Keep 
this under control by suggestions and thought- 
provoking questions. 

You will have the further duty as moderator 
of summing up the discussion at the end. 

The panel members will want to develop their 
own outline. They may want to place it on a 
blackboard so that the class may follow more 
easily. 

Here are some suggested topics that may be 
helpful. 

1. The dangers of trying to measure up to the 
standards of those whose motive is primarily in 
profits. Does the desire for security enter into 
accepting such standards? How does “keeping up 
with the Joneses” lead into this danger? 

2. The relationship between worry and exces- 
sive concern for gathering material possessions. 
Is it wrong to want to have “treasures on earth”? 
Is God displeased when one amasses a large share 
of earthly goods? Is it wrong to worry about 
getting things and about keeping them? 

3. Organizing one’s life around the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. What did Jesus mean 
by “treasures in heaven”? If one’s life is so 
organized, how will he regard money? What can 
you say here regarding singleness of purpose? 

4. What can be done to reappraise and readjust 
our standards of values? First of all, examine the 
measuring stick Jesus has given for this purpose. 
How can one decide what should come first? How 
does trust in God relate to value standards? 

Closing the session: Summarize the discussion. 
Call for the closing prayer. 

Advance assignment: Encourage the class to 
prepare to make a contribution to next week’s dis- 
cussion. Urge them to read their lesson materials 


Christian values cannot be measured by money. 
G. A. Douglas from Gendreau 
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and additional helps they may find in the church- 
school literature. 

Ask them to bring some instances of what they 
consider modern applications of the golden rule. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Every teacher, preacher, and public speaker is 
tempted to make his “treasure” consist of approval 
by listeners. That is especially the case when the 
audience includes a prominent person. When the 
mayor drops into the Sunday-school class, or the 
governor worships with a congregation, the leader 
has to struggle to avoid being too conscious of the 
notable in front of him. 

Hugh Latimer, a noted English preacher of the 
sixteenth century, was burned at the stake for his 
activity as a reformer. Earlier he had been a 
celebrated public speaker in Britain. 

Once he was preaching in Westminster Abbey 
when the worshipers were favored by the pres- 
ence of King Henry VIII. Someone ran to tell him 
that the royal pew was occupied. 

Latimer paused in his sermon and engaged in a 
soliloquy. “Latimer!” he said to himself, “Latimer! 
Latimer! Be careful what you say, the King of 
England is here!” 

After a dramatic moment of silence, he resumed 
his soliloquy: “Latimer! Latimer! Latimer! Be 
careful what you say, the King of kings is here!” 


’ In Mark’s account of the parable of the soils, 
we learn that the disciples were puzzled. They did 
not quite understand what factors can serve to 
make the seed of the Word fail to bear fruit. So 
Jesus gave a detailed interpretation. Among his 
warnings was one to the effect that “cares of the 
world, and the delight in riches, and the desire 
for other things, enter in and choke the word, 
and it proves unfruitful” (Mark 4:19). 

Notice that all three factors that prevent a 
harvest on thorny ground have to do with ma- 
terial things. Persons who concentrate on trea- 
sures that can be bought and sold thereby restrict 
their potential for focus upon spiritual treasures. 
To transcend our preoccupation with bodily wants 
and extensions of them is the grand spiritual 
struggle. Much of the danger centers not in 
flagrantly evil things we do, but in good things we 
fail to do. Worldliness is as easy to espouse in the 
work of the church as in a bank. 


*& Anyone who centers his attention upon one 
set of things, automatically excludes others. It is 
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at this point that one who chooses earthly trea- 
sures is certain to reject heavenly ones. That he 
does so by default does not alter the gravity of his 
choice. 

Preaching on “providence” in a college chapel, 
a visiting minister made a powerful appeal. Many 
in the audience gave him their full attention and 
were moved intellectually and spiritually. 

But a certain freshman was busy with a manual 
on Successful Adjustment to College. He stopped 
writing answers only for the closing hymn and 
prayer. For him, the whole analysis of “provid- 
ence” was completely pushed aside by his preoc- 
cupation with successful adjustment to college. 


’ Five or six times in his voluminous books of 
sermons and theological papers, Augustine refers 
to a little-known passage of Scripture, Exodus 32. 
It preserves the story of Aaron’s rebellion against 
God and Moses. In order to make the golden calf 
that the people wanted, Aaron had to have metal. 
So he instructed them to bring their golden ear- 
rings to him. 

His imagination fired by this incident, the great 
Bishop of Hippo repeatedly pointed out that the 
raw material of Israel’s idolatry was the jewelry 
they brought from Egypt. Treasures clutched in 
the hands of newly liberated captives became the 
ingredients of a golden calf that captured their 
souls. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


There is no more tragic person in our midst than 
the one who has substituted the acquisition of 
things for the love of people. We understand a 
preoccupation with material things as attempted 
compensation for lack of personal relationships, 
but it is a pathway that is doomed to be disap- 
pointing and unfulfilling from the very beginning. 
The sorrowful countenance of the rich young ruler 
(Mark 10:17-22) whose material possessions kept 
him from an involvement in interpersonal rela- 
tionships is the pattern for all who stake their lives 
on things. We are meant to love people and use 
things,! and whenever our love of ae leads us 
to use people, tragedy results. 

That all of us are tempted to build our lives 
around things is quite obvious. We take pride in 
the standard of living to which we have attained 
in the United States; we prize our labor-saving 
devices and cherish the new freedom that they 
make possible. 

Yet even as we enjoy the creature comforts of 


Cf. ene Howe, Man’s Need and God’s Action (Seabury, 1953), 
paze 2 











Further New Testament Studies 


For the month of June the series of lessons 
on the Sermon on the Mount and the para- 
bles of Jesus will be continued. The theme 
of this unit is “Marks of Citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God.” 

The lesson titles are: 


June 5: Living by the Golden Rule 
June 12: The Disciplined Life 
June 19: Bearing Good Fruits 
June 26: Heeding Christ’s Teachings 











our American culture, we are reminded that 
things in whatever quantity can never be ade- 
quate substitutes for persons and that meaningful 
personal relationships are quite unrelated to 
material possessions. It is noteworthy that the 
demand for psychiatrists is greatest in those 
metropolitan areas where wealth is concentrated 
and material possessions are most sought after. 

The fact is that the acquisition of things only 
serves to intensify feelings of anxiety. Many a 
family knows what it is to move from a modest 
but comfortable home in which the furnishings 
bear the marks of much living to a new expensive 
home in which the desire to keep nice things nice 
leads to restrictions in use that make the house 
less of a home than a show place. And who has 
not discovered how the acquisition of things leads 
to the need for more things to take care of the 
original purchase? The more one has, the more 
he stands to lose in the event of disaster. So 
anxiety mounts. 

But the basic charge to be laid against material 
possessions is that they easily tend to become 
ends in themselves. Rather than being used to 
make personal relationships more meaningful, to 
provide a setting in which interpersonal relation- 
ships can be deepened, to create the leisure that 
makes deeper personal contacts more possible, 
things tend to become ends in and of themselves. 

Thus the rich young fool (Luke 12: 13-34) loses 
sight of the reason for his crops and makes their 
acquisition the whole purpose of his life, anticipat- 
ing that they will some day bring selfish pleasure 
to him. But personal pleasure apart from inter- 
personal relationships is hollow and empty. 

Moreover, in a world of things there is no place 
for God. It is the exception when thing-oriented 
people have any room in their concerns for God. 
Things readily become their god, and the God of 
righteousness is excluded from the horizon of their 
interests. The popular play of a generation ago 
You Can’t Take It With You accentuated the folly 
of a reliance on material things that have no 
standing before the ultimate questions of life and 
death. Just as a concentration on things blocks 
the development of relationships with people, so 


_a total reliance on things makes impossible a re- 


lationship of trust with God. 














For You, the Teacher... Cokesbury Has 
The Books for Your Advanced Studies 







You’ve seen them announced and reviewed .. . and you can 
get them now from Cokesbury—the books which you'll be 
using in your Advanced Studies. 

As a leader in these studies, you’ll want your own individual 
copies of these books . . . they’re yours by just filling out the 
coupon on this page and mailing to Cokesbury now. You'll 
receive your copies without delay, postage free. 

Advanced Studies are for those adults who are interested 
in a serious study of current trends of thought in the light of 
Christian values... they are on subjects which have particular 
interest to people today. The studies are built around recent 
and interesting books. The Church Faces the Isms is your 
guide for study in the spring quarter; Of Stars and Men for 
the summer quarter. Order your copies right away! 


The Church 


Faces the Isms 


To help you prepare yourself to deal effectively and fairly with 
specific organized and unorganized movements which challenge 
Protestantism in particular ways . . . a comprehensive survey 
of the movements and ideas—the isms—in contemporary life 
which have distracted the hearts and minds of men. 

The isms discussed include not only sects of Protestantism 
but also Roman Catholicism and Judaism and various ideologies. 
Includes a brief history of isms being discussed and a statement 
of their characteristic features. Written by the faculty cf Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary, Arnold B. Rhodes, editor. Cloth 
pie SOA mee. CAP) ....... 6 5.6 i cece ces eect postpaid, $4.50 


Of Stars _ 
And Men 


Harlow Shapley, an eminent scientist, gives you his own be- ——— kK « Choa & © Ginx Gees © 
liefs bearing on mankind in the universe of physics and sensa- 4 
tion. A highly readable, provocative and interesting volume that Please send me, postpaid, the titles I have indicated: 
presents the author’s idea that intelligent life does exist on a tiiiiia Ae) tit Dae Cas Darin Cin tome ... 06a 
great many other planets. The evidence for such a statement hee oy 600 Mane Men ...... $3.50 
is presented in language for the laymen—with persuasion, and () Book Catalog 
wit. Cloth binding; 157 pages. (BP) ............ postpaid, $3.50 















































Atlanta 3 @ Baltimore 3 @ Boston 16 @ Chicago 11 
Cincinnati 2 @ Dallas 1 @ Detroit 1 @ Kansas City 6 
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Add state sales tax where it applies 





Free Book Catalog 
Check the coupon for your free Book Catalog... 
contains over 2,000 titles of the best books available on Street 
almost every subject. 
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